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DAVID LIVINGSTONE.* 
CENTENARY HIS BIRTH. 


March 17, 1913, the Society held special meeting commemorate 
the centenary the birth the great African missionary and explorer, 
David Livingstone, who was actually born March 19, 1813. The 
President the Society, The Right Hon. Earl Curzon Kedleston, 
was the chair, and among those present were: Miss Moffat, 
Livingstone’s sister-in-law Captain Livingstone Bruce and Dr. Living- 
stone Wilson, grandsons Mrs. Oswell Livingstone, widow Livingstone’s 
son; Mrs. Livingstone Russell, granddaughter Mrs. 
Fraser, daughter William Webb Newstead Abbey, one Living- 
stone’s closest friends; Lady Mrs. Waller, widow the Rev. 
Horace Waller, who was with Livingstone engineer Nyasaland. 
There were also present H.E. Sr. Teixeira Gomes, Portuguese Minister 
Rev. Hodgson the Universities’ Mission, formerly Archdeacon 
and the Rev. Duncan Travers, Secretary the Universities’ 
Mission. 

The opened the meeting with the following remarks: 
sorry say have had letter from His Excellency, the German 
Ambassador, who was have been present here this evening the repre- 
sentative country which is, course, greatly concerned some 
the territories most intimately associated with the name Livingstone, 
this German Ambassador presents his compliments Earl 
Curzon Kedleston, and much regrets that must forego the pleasure 
dining with him to-night the Royal Geographical Society owing 
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unforeseen and most urgent official duties.” But glad say that 
representative another Power, scarcely less concerned those territories, 
namely, the Portuguese Minister, has honoured with his attendance. 
also great disappointment have had this telegram from Sir 
John Kirk, whom till this afternoon had every reason expect to- 
regret illness prevents attendance meeting mark 
Livingstone’s great work and the support given the Geographical 
Society ever since its foundation African 

This the first series meetings that are being held various 
bodies men many parts the United Kingdom, and the British 
Overseas Dominions and America well, honour the great mis- 
sionary and explorer, David Livingstone. Born one hundred 
forty years since died, having accomplished that short span 
life work that will make his name immortal. The Royal Geographical 
Society specially concerned honour his memory, because far back 
1855 received our Gold Medal, and the last expedition, from 
which never returned, was acting our representative. 
adjoining room you will see some portraits and likenesses this remark- 
able man, which gave us: and there also view the section 
the tree under which his faithful African boys buried his heart the 
shores Lake Bangweulu Central Africa, and which they cut his 
name May 1873. the course his wonderful career, Living- 
stone served three masters. missionary was the sincere and 
zealous servant God. explorer was the indefatigable servant 
science. denouncer the slave trade was the fiery servant 
humanity. 

the second capacity that we, geographers, are assembled 
here honour him this evening: and have selected our spokesman 
the man who all others best qualified for the task, because has 
reaped where Livingstone sowed, carrying fruition many the 
noblest dreams, the talented and versatile administrator standing the 
tracks the toil-worn, but unconquerable, pioneer. 

Moreover, goodly band those who were associated either 
common labour kinship with Livingstone have paid the compli- 
ment coming here this evening. Unfortunately, have just told 
you, owing illness, his right-hand man and lieutenant, Sir John Kirk, 
who was chief officer the famous and not too-fortunate expedition 
1858-1864, and who carried his work after Livingstone’s death, 
cannot with us, There are, however, present the daughter-in-law and 
several the grandchildren Livingstone, and the sister his wife 
also one the daughters William Webb, Newstead Abbey, the 
constant friend Livingstone, from whose lips remember hearing 
first tales the great traveller when was boy; also the widow 
Stanley, who found Livingstone Ujiji, and whose name for 
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ever linked with his the fortunes that dark continent; and many 
others who were connected with his labours. 

would ill become such company say much about the great 
man whom commemorate. But open remark that his was 
the type character and career that will always remain inspiration for 
our race. Born with social advantages, possessing prospects, backed 
powerful influence, this invincible Scotsman hewed his way through 
the world, and carved his name deep the history mankind, until 
the end was carried his grave Westminster Abbey amid the 
sorrowing admiration entire people, and bequeathed name 
which has been, and will ever be, light his countrymen. How 
did it? boldness conception, fertility and courage 
execution, noble endurance suffering and disappointment, self- 
sacrifice unto death, wrested triumph even from failure, and the 
darkness never failed see the dawn. His spirit hovers over Central 
Africa, just that Cecil Rhodes, many whose ideals was 
the unconscious parent, broods over the South African regions that bear 
his name. And, though Africa has changed since Livingstone’s day beyond 
all human recognition though settled territories and demarcated frontiers 
have taken the place lawlessness and intertribal warfare though geo- 
graphical problems which went down the grave without having 
solved are now among the commonplaces school primers; though ex- 
ploration has given way peaceful evolution, and railways have replaced 
the tortuous crawl the caravan; though Africa longer merely 
European interest, but has almost become European possession ;—yet the 
work Livingstone still monumental grandeur among the 
achievements human energy, and the spirit Livingstone will continue 
inspire generation that knew him not, but will never cease revere 
his name. 

With these few introductory remarks, ladies and gentlemen, will ask 
our lecturer address 


LIVINGSTONE EXPLORER. 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., 


David Livingstone, scarcely necessary remind you, was High- 
land descent, his grandfather having been crofter the little island 
Ulva, off the west coast the larger island, Mull. appearance showed 
clearly that the predominant strain his ancestry was what call 
Iberian for want more definite word. That say, that was 
that very old racial strain still existing Western Scotland, Western 
Treland, Wales, and Cornwall, which has apparently some kinship 
origin with the peoples the Mediterranean, and especially Spain and 
Portugal. Indeed, according such descriptions have him, and 
such portraits illustrate his appearance, was not unlike Spaniard, 
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especially youth and early middle age. His height scarcely reached 
feet inches, his hair and moustache, until they were whitened with 
premature old age, were black, his eyes hazel, his complexion much tanned 
the African sun, but all times inclining sallow. possessed 
natural dignity aspect, however, which never failed make the requisite 
impression Africans and Europeans alike. Bubbling over with sly 
humour, with world-wide sympathies, and entirely free from any narrow- 
ness outlook, possessed very strong measure self-respect, coupled 
with quiet, intense obstinacy purpose. earlier life was eager 
advance the bounds knowledge, and certain that was pre- 
destined and appointed agent accomplish great purposes, that may 
have been slightly arrogant and contemptuous towards fools and palterers. 
Once twice during that absolute martyrdom the six years which 
comprised the second Zambezi expedition may have given way 
occasionally temper, and one instance have been somewhat unjust. 
His treatment Thomas Baines and Richard Thornton, members 
the Second Zambezi expedition, cannot altogether defended, though 
Thornton was reconciled, and returned work under him. But regard 
Baines, only sinned deputy, speak. Like many other great 
men history, had natural desire help his immediate relations, 
and had wished give his brother Charles chance distinction 
making him secretary the Government Zambezi expedition 1858 
and Charles Livingstone, both the Zambezi and afterwards Consul 
West Africa, showed that far achievements and disposition were 
concerned, was means the same plane his truly great 
brother. was Charles Livingstone who fomented the few squabbles and 
misunderstandings which broke out the early days the Zambezi 
expedition, and David’s only share the blame lay the fact that 
once twice supported his brother, and did not give sufficient considera- 
tion the other side. 

estimate which one unmitigated praise generally defeats its 
object and provokes reaction criticism, have sought diligently 
record all the aspects and details the character and acts David 
Livingstone which could gathered from the remembrance con- 
temporaries could found books and letters therefore mention 
these trivial points disparagement. But, matter research 
into the life and work Livingstone (which may mention have carried 
for period thirty years, beginning with association with Stanley, 
with Sir John Kirk, and with some Livingstone’s old Swahili followers 
the Congo) leaves unable quote anything importance which 
could regarded serious dispraise this remarkable man. the 
other hand, frequently repeated reading his works leaves 
increasingly astonished his achievements with the means that 
possessed, and more than ever convinced that was far the greatest 
African explorers, judged not only his actual achievements, but 
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his character, disposition, and mental wrote things, 
expressed ideas the forties, fifties, and sixties the last century which 
seem those who read them to-day singularly modern conceptions, 
conclusions, and lines profitable study. For instance, apart from his 
boyish passion for geology and the records the rocks, and his feeling 
that here lay before new and much vaster Bible, had only just 
attained manhood when dint reading begins express his 
conviction that Christian missionaries were going produce not only the 
awakening but the renaissance China, eventuality which has now 
come pass. landed South Africa, conceives the idea, 
barely formulated then, the far-spreading affinities the Bantu peoples, 
and the possibility through this language carrying British 
missionary work and British political influence through the centre 
Africa Abyssinia. also, fifteen years afterwards, grasped the 
important fact before any other explorer Africa, that the part the 
continent white men should make for their settlements was the high 
plateau region the interior rather than the banks great rivers the 

Indeed, requires very little accentuation his opinions expressed 
private letters 1841, formulate the phrase, since potent, 
Cape Cairo.” never lost sight this ideal, and during his 
last years speculated its ultimate achievement through the work Sir 
Samuel Baker the Mountain Nile and the Albert was only 
when Stanley chilled these anticipations informing him that Great 
Britain had lost her interest African problems, and that was perhaps 
the United States which was going re-organize Egypt through the loan 
American officers, that Livingstone’s ideals now transcended the limita- 
tions national politics. his journal May 1872, just one year 
before his death, wrote the celebrated words which have been recorded 
his tombstone, All can add loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich 
blessing come down every one, American, Englishman, Turk, who 
would help heal the open sore the world.” 

Yet was under illusions about the negro and his inherent weak- 
ness self-governing race: “The evils inflicted the Arabs are 
enormous, but probably not greater than the people (the negroes) inflict 
each other,” one his mature conclusions. His last seven years’ 
explorations South-Central Africa brought home him the devastation 


Besides getting himself taught board ship, and later Sir Thomas Maclear, 
take with great accuracy astronomical observations for fixing latitude and longi- 
tude, besides acquainting himself with botany and geology, with patristic literature 
and Egyptology, Livingstone was excellent mechanic, steersman and mariner. 
His resourcefulness was all times remarkable. When was hard for fuel 
his first steamer journey the river Shire landed the Elephant marsh 
Here trees existed and fuel was obtainable, but his men found many bones 
slaughtered elephants. Livingstone once took the bones board, burnt them 
the furnaces the Ma-robert, and continued his journey. 
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Africa the negro peoples and their internecine wars. records 
1866 his impression that good deal the Yao country the 
Ruvuma and Lake Nyasa once supported prodigious iron-smelting and 
grain-growing population. The land was marked with the ridges which 
they formerly planted their crops and from which they drained off the too 
abundant moisture the rains, while the ground was strewn with pieces 
broken pots. Internecine wars had led famine and depopulation, yet 
the surviving Yao tribes had invaded the lands the A-nyanja and Alolo, 
and (wrote Livingstone) Yao raids the middle nineteenth century for 
the supply Arab caravans almost depopulated the fertile tracts the 
south-east Lake Nyasa. The evidence Livingstone and other 
travellers the fifties, sixties, and seventies, brings home the wide- 
spread devastation caused bands Angoni-Zulus. These Zulu raids 
over East-Central Africa during the nineteenth century were one the 
greatest disasters its history. They had their origin the convulsions 
caused Natal and Zululand the conquests Chaka the Destroyer, and 
their effects long remained written the surface Nyasaland, North- 
east Rhodesia and German East Africa. 

was wearisome see the skulls and bones scattered about every- 
where one would fain not notice, but they are striking that they cannot 
avoided,” extract from Livingstone’s journal comes con- 
tact with the Angoni raids South-west Nyasaland. begins 
leave the basin the upper Luangwa for the unknown Bemba regions 
beyond, notices the uninhabited condition the country due the 
slave raids the Awemba; fresh factor African history. The 
Awemba Aba-emba did not come from the south like the Zulus, but from 
Congoland, and their irruption into South-Central Africa was one the 
results great tribal disturbances there due the conquests the 
Sudanese Bushongo. Livingstone writes December, 1866; shall 
make this beautiful land (North-east Rhodesia) better known, which 
essential part the process which will become the pleasant 
haunts men. impossible describe its rich luxuriance, but most 
waste through the slave-trading and eternal 

Yet while condoling with the survivors from the Yao slave- 
raids Nyasaland, was asked the men amongst them for guns and 
powder, not defend themselves only, but that they might imitate the 
Yao and slave-raiding and noted 1866 that the much-harried 
A-chewa people, instead loathing the Mazitu, beast” Angoni 
Zulus for their raids, admired them and strove dress their young 
men like them. 

Here are some extracts from his journals, giving pictures the slave- 
trade Yaoland before became Portuguese Nyasaland. His expedition 
had passed woman tied the neck tree, and dead. The people 
the country explained that she was unable keep with the other slaves 
gang, and the master decided that she should not become the slave 
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another. They also saw one lying the path, shot stabbed, for she 

passed slave woman shot stabbed the body lying 
the path. Arab who passed early that morning had done anger 
losing the price had given for her, because she was unable walk 
any longer. One the men wandered from the party, and saw 
slaves slave-sticks. They were too weak say where they had come 
from. Some were quite One woman whom Livingstone 
redeemed was worth the trouble that took her account. 
noticed fine upstanding person, already put into the slave-stick, appeal 
him loud voice his caravan passed by, see justice done, She 
declared that she had been trading journey with servant, and 
had been seized the old man the village the plea that she was 
wife running away from her husband, whom intended restore 
her. reality was bargaining dispose her the slavers, 
and had already sold her servant. Livingstone gave him small 
present cloth, and allowed the woman accompany his caravan for 
several days’ journey inland till she could reach her own people. She 
showed herself most grateful for this kindness, and behaved herself with 
perfect propriety, every way like lady.” She proved most useful 
ally they got into her own country, buying food for them, and 
seeing that they were not treated with any injustice the natives, 

Livingstone’s description the horrors the slave-raids and the 
slave-trade Eastern Congoland are too well known need quotation 
order convince you that the Central Africa knew merited his pity 
and his appeal for intervention. course not all the Arabs were ruth- 
less murderers and slave-raiders, Tipu-tipu and some others were only 
ivory traders, though they made use slave-porters. 

Livingstone’s attitude towards slavery and the slave-trade now 
know have been perfectly reasonable one, based quite much 
far-sighted appreciation the economic importance free labour 
Africa equally far-sighted instinct philanthropy. criticised 
severely, but not unjustly, the Dutch-speaking colonists South Africa 
for their treatment the Bechuana and Bushmen; the Portuguese for 
their acquiescence participation the Central African slave-trade his 
own Government for lack zeal regard the repression the slave- 
trade Zanzibar referring the sixties the last and 
the Arabs—whose nobility disposition was well able appreciate 
where was manifest—for the misuse the power they had acquired 
the region the great lakes. 

the middle the nineteenth century find him writing quietly 
deprecate the butchery big game which was beginning rage 
central South Africa. Some these gentlemen-hunters denounced 
butchers,” and points out that far from their reckless 
slaughter wild beasts earning for them high position the regard 
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the natives, they were often regarded with certain amount contempt.* 
Yet were necessary for the protection human life, other reason- 
able human needs such hunger, for the enlargement scientific 
knowledge, could handle rifle and shot-gun nearly well any- 
one his sportsman friends; and that was thorough sportsman 
the best definitions the word—what the Americans would call 
real white evident from the unqualified regard which all the 
great sportsmen-naturalists and pioneers South Africa expressed for 
him. Despite all rivalries exploration, all attempts the part the 
malicious and the envious sow discord between them, William Cotton 
Oswell, throughout his own unblemished career, wrote and spoke 
Livingstone the highest terms, without any qualification 
The same was the case with Frank Vardon, Gordon Cumming (even 
though may have winced the reproof his butchery), William Webb, 
Thomas Steele, and James Chapman. 

But blamed and criticised, was far readier praise and thank. 
Those who have been willing underline his criticism the Portu- 
guese, have omitted place alongside much that recorded their 
favour and many cordial expressions thanks which tendered them for 
their frequent assistance. May God remember them their day 
need,” wrote deepest gratitude for Portuguese hospitality and kind- 
ness the crisis his journey the frontiers Angola; and another 
place, The universal hospitality the Portuguese was most gratifying 
was most unexpected. And even copy journal remember 
all with glow gratitude.” 

very truth, but for the action the Portuguese towards him when 
reached the Kwango river from the Upper Zambezi, might have 
perished and have been scarcely heard the history Africa. 
had only small escort scared Makololo, already frightened their own 
boldness travelling far away from home; was almost entirely 
without trade goods provisions, ill and weak with and 
dysentery. The truculent natives the east bank the Kwango refused 
him passage across the river, and avowed their intentions seizing and 
enslaving his Makololo, while him they had begun fire their muskets. 
would almost certainly have died from one cause another this 
juncture, but for the intervention Portuguese sergeant militia 


Many sportsmen-travellers Africa (wrote Livingstone) have recorded with 
satisfaction their books what high position they occupied the regard the 
natives for their prowess shooting big game, yet Livingstone, who often heard 
and understood exactly what the Bechuana people these South-Central African 
hunting-grounds were saying, adds that the great hunters were regarded with 
certain amount contempt the negroes whom they lavishly supplied with 
meat. Why these men who are rich and could slaughter oxen every day 
their lives home, come our country and endure much thirst for the sake 
this dry meat, none which equal beef? You say for play! But your 
friends are fools.” 
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the west bank the Kwango, who prevailed the natives ferry him 
across; and once had got him guest, treated him with every kind- 
ness and hospitality and sent him forward, safe and well provisioned, 
finish his journey the Atlantic coast. The Acting-Governor Angola 
those days was the Bishop Angola, whose sentiments the subject 
religion recorded Livingstone are broad-minded enough not 
seem out date for advanced Review 1913. This Bishop-Governor 
gave him excellent riding-horse, which was material use him 
his return expedition the Zambezi, besides helping him every possible 
way not only return the Zambezi, but cross Africa the Portu- 
guese dominions the other side. 

Yet there one little incident relation Livingstone and the 
Portuguese this period (1855) which worth recording, 
characteristic both. Though Livingstone obviously concealed his 
intentions with the desire not provoking too much remonstrance 
opposition South Africa, had evidently determined from the very first 
making overland journey from Capetown Angola way the 
Upper Zambezi, for had taken the precaution providing himself before 
leaving with Portuguese passport. Landed the west bank 
the Kwango with the shots the turbulent Bashinje peoples the other 
side still ringing his ears, dripping, doubt, from the water the 
canoe, enfeebled with dysentery and semi-starvation, rags and tatters, 
this object pity, while was being saluted the Portuguese sergeant 
militia with phrases sonorous welcome, was being pestered another 
Portuguese official show his passport”; and though was travelling 
almost without luggage, except such could put into sack, bag, and 
tin box, from one other these packages produced the passport, 
which was pronounced quite order.” 

Livingstone, more likely his brother Charles, wrote harshly the 
Portuguese the lower Zambezi, and the want good-will that they 
showed his expedition 1858-64. Yet the account given that six 
years martyrdom one struck over and over again with the forbearance, 
the unwearied kindness and hospitality, and often the acts material help 
afforded the Portuguese officials. The fact that both parties were 
false The despatch the British Government the second 
Zambezi expedition was act characteristic times our foreign and 
colonial policy—an attempt shirk responsibility, get someone else 
pull the chestnuts out the fire, and avoid recourse diplomacy.* 


Livingstone was also blame for having leapt too hastily wrong con- 
clusion about the navigability the Zambezi 1856, and thus having led the 
British Government completely astray. followed the course the Zambezi 
from the Victoria Falls Tete mainly land, and, course, whole sections 
the river escaped his observation. thus emerged the coast the Indian 
ocean Quielimane with the conviction that, presuming the Zambezi river could 
entered shipping through one the mouths its delta—a possibility not con- 
cealed from him the Portuguese—British ships launches could steam 
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Judged modern lights, the Portuguese claim lock the Zambezi 
and the access Lake Nyasa was unjustifiable, just cannot any 
longer defend theory the attempt made the British some years ago 
constitute the commerce Nigeria the monopoly British com- 
pany, many other temporary long-standing practices our colonial 
policy. But the claim the Portuguese was historic and uncon- 
tested one 350 years’ standing, when Livingstone started British 
Consul very indefinite mission open Zambezi British com- 
merce, settlement, and missionary work. The British Government should 
not have sent him this enterprise without first all coming terms 
with Portugal and all probability the Portuguese might have been just 
susceptible reason they proved when the matter was seriously 
tackled eighteen years after Livingstone’s death. was, Livingstone 
and the members his staff were allowed pretty much they 
pleased the Zambezi delta, the Zambezi itself, and the Shiré, but 
was made quite clear them that their efforts resulted success all 
British commerce those regions must pass through Portuguese 
customs house. 

However that may be, the breakdown this second Zambezi 
expedition was really not due unwillingness the part the 
Portuguese negotiate, but the gigantic and unforeseen difficulties 
the task which Livingstone had embarked. The Chinde mouth the 
Zambezi delta either did not exist those days navigable passage, 
was unknown unrevealed. The Kongone mouth, practically discovered 
Livingstone’s expedition, was one with dangerous and shallow bar 
and although occasionally marvellous feats seamanship small steamers 


the Makololo country, the heart South-Central Africa. exaggerated his 
optimism the amount sugar-cane and cotton grown Central Zambezi that 
time; and so, short, the whole the second Zambezi expedition was intended 
not poach Portuguese preserves, but reach the heart South Africa the 
Zambezi channel, and there carry profitable trade with very enterprising 
and powerful negro people. 

the year 1860, however, Livingstone and Kirk made the journey from Tete 
Sesheke and back mainly water, and realized the impossibility continuous 
navigation the Zambezi channel between the Quebra Bago rapids and the Victoria 
Falls. There are several impassable barriers between, such the Morumbua 
Quebra Bago, the Kakalole, and still more the Kariba gorge. 

Here came the first great disappointment. Livingstone next chose regard 
Nyasaland his goal. course time the difficulties the Shiré 
navigation disheartened the British Government from giving him further support. 
Lastly, the Ruvuma route proved impracticable, and when this was made clear, the 
expedition was recalled. That the years martyrdom” were not wasted 
now thankfully realize the existence the prosperous colony Nyasaland, and 
the steady progress Northern Rhodesia. And happy thing for important 
alliance able relate that Portuguese rule and commerce the eastern 
Zambezi are better established now than they were Livingstone’s day. fact, 
his ideals and his aspirations—even regard the Portuguese—have been fulfilled 
the letter. 
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were got across it, the Kongone bar was one the first causes 
disappointment, loss, failure, and threatened disaster. one instance, the 
disaster would have been almost complete but for the efforts and kindness 
the Portuguese. Then the Zambezi and the Shiré proved full 
difficulties for navigation. Above Tete were the almost impassable Quebra 
Baco rapids, while the navigation the Central Zambezi between Quebra 
and Victoria Falls was likewise beset with difficulties from the 
banks the river both sides being ranged over truculent tribes and 
greedy 

The Makololo power the upper Zambezi was rapidly decaying, yet 
owing the great impression made the chief and people Living- 
stone’s lieutenant, Sir John Kirk, the Makololo would have thrown their 
remaining energies into the support British settlement aud adminis- 
tration their country, and offered considerable grants healthy 
land for that purpose: fact, they wished forestall the work which 
long since has been done the British South Africa Company. But their 
proposals remained dead letter owing the inaccessibility their 
country. Advance the Shiré Lake Nyasa was temporarily stopped 
the impassable Murchison Falls. The land route across the Shiré 
Highlands, across what now one the most peaceful, prosperous, and 
best governed parts Africa, was arrested the slave raids the 
Muhammadan Yaos. But Lake Nyasa, spite all difficulties, was dis- 
covered Livingstone, accompanied Kirk, Charles Livingstone, and 
Edward Rae, September 16, 

Twice did Livingstone, after this date, return Lake Nyasa 1861 
and With sailing-boat and Kirk explored its shores 
(chiefly the west) far north the Tumbuka Northern Atonga 
country, and himself marched through Western Angoniland and the Arab 
settlements 1863 was obliged reach the lake 
marching overland, boats having been lost destroyed and steamers 
proved draw too much water for the depleted Shiré river. Once more 


Even this overland journey the Zambezi valley the Makololo country could 
hardly have been undertaken 1860 but for the active help the Portuguese. Most 
the Makololo men whom Livingstone had left behind from his first expedition 
Tete had been demoralized long residence there and refused carry loads even 
The Portuguese lent the expedition porters and donkeys. 

only fair say that Livingstone himself supplies with information 
pointing the obvious fact that was not the first white man stand the 
shores Lake Nyasa. Portuguese magistrate judge native affairs Tete, 
Senhor Candido Costa Cardoso, had made journey about 1846 the south-west 
gulf Lake Nyasa, very shallow inlet water, and crossed this canoes, probably 
the Livingstone peninsula. Mr. Ralph Durand, series articles Living- 
stone, recently published the African Mail (essays remarkable for their acumen 
and research), casts doubts this achievement Costa Cardoso; but the geogra- 
phical details given Livingstone 1856 could scarcely have been quoted from one 
who had not made that journey. But was clearly the shallow south-west bay 
Nyasa which was visited. 
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sought the hospitality Kotakota, and from this Arab town 
marched with desperate eagerness the north-westward, hoping 
accomplish something remarkable geographical discovery which might 
enlarge our knowledge Central Africa. But the knowledge that his 
expedition had been publicly cancelled, obliged him stop within ten 
days’ march Lake Bangweulu and painfully return England. 

His last seven years African exploration were somewhat meagrely 
assisted grant £500 from the Royal Geographical Society and 
grant £500 from the Foreign Office. was allowed retain the 
title Consul, but accorded pay, and further warned that must 
expect pension. might have been unable continue his work 
all—the work for which was clearly cut out—had not been for the 
private generosity Mr. James Young, the great chemist Glasgow, 
William Webb Newstead Abbey, and, perhaps, one should add, Mr. 
John Murray the publisher. Livingstone—few seem realize—had 
himself borne considerable share the expense this six years’ govern- 
ment expedition Zambezia. had spent £6000 his own money 
the Lady Nyasa, steamer specially designed for him. Gathering 
together, therefore, such funds could set aside from the provision 
had made for the education and maintenance his four children, and 
combining with this the money subscribed private friends and public 
bodies, embarked 1866 his self-imposed mission inquiry into 
the hydrography Central Africa. 

When resting Linyanti the Chobe river 1855, had heard 
from intelligent Arab Zanzibar, who had just reached that place over- 
land from the east coast, Lake Tanganyika and the great river Lualaba 
Central Africa. was that time puzzled the contradictory 
Portuguese and Arab stories the Chambezi, which account the 
similarity name was declared armchair geographers the real 
Zambezi and the head stream the Kafue. 1864 asked himself 
what system belonged this mysterious Lake Shuia Bemba (which 
afterwards called Bangweulu)? that the Zambezi? not, 
what other? realizedin 1855 that the Kasai, which had discovered 
South Congoland, must very important affluent the Congo, 
not main stream that But evidently did not conceive 
possible till near the time his death, that the Congo basin could extend 
far does the south-east and fed the Chambezi and the 
Lualaba. his mind there could only one alternative the Zambezi 
the recipient these reported lakes and rivers the Bemba country 
and that was the Nile. 

The animosity between Burton and Speke, the pardonable vanity 
explorer Sir Samuel Baker, and other factors, had induced the 
the last century very incorrect ideas about the ultimate sources 
the Nile. The Victoria Nyanza had been split into number 
separate lakelets swamps, and the size and length the Albert Nyanza 
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exaggerated extraordinary degree. With regard this last factor, 
now know that Sir Samuel speculations were not entirely 
unjustifiable. His gaze had penetrated south sufficiently far have 
realized the general outlines the Semliki valley. was deceived 
the blue slapes Ruwenzori the east and the lofty plateaus Mboka 
and Bukonjo the west the Semliki, into imagining that the Albert 
lake had indefinite extension towards the south between vast mountain 
walls. fact, could have seen little farther have heard stories 
Lakes Edward and Kivu, might have been still more positive this 
Then again, neither Burton nor Speke had properly examined the 
north end Lake Tanganyika ascertain whether water flowed out 
into it. The rumoured Rusizi river might effluent, and Tangan- 
yika the farthest southern source the Nile waters. Tanganyika 
might feed the Great River which since 1855 Livingstone knew 
dimly rumoured emerge from cluster lakes and flow northward 
through the heart Central Africa. might locked basin 
independent the Nile system; which case the would 
prove the upper Albertine 


Lake Chowambe, Livingstone calls it, following name current amongst 
Zanzibar Arabs. 

August, 1870, Livingstone offered one the Arabs about £270 rupees and 
goods leave the ivory trade which present like gold digging,” and convey 
Livingstone down the Lualaba see where went, and back again its western 
branching.” 

prepared find the Lualaba after all perhaps the Congo.” 

Livingstone heard, 1871, the Lomami and other rivers the Congo 
system farther west, and believed might even get thus into touch with the French 
settlements and the Gaboon, and prepared despatches send home that way. 
evidently felt then that though the Lualaba might not the Upper Congo, 
could not far from the Congo 

The geographical names, Luapula, Lualaba, Lufira, and Tanganyika were 
probably first inscribed the map Africa Livingstone 1856. 
mentioned Krapf the name great trading-place Central Africa, short 
time before Burton and Speke discovered the lake 1857. Livingstone derived his 
first knowledge Tanganyika from the Arab, Ben Habib, whom met Linyanti 
1855; and heard the Luapula also from this Arab well from Portuguese 
reports. derived much information about the geography southern Angola and 
South-Central Africa from viva voce information and the quoted records the 
Portuguese thus from them 1855-6 drew pretty accurately the course the 
Kunene river and recorded the existence the great Kubango three years before 
Andersson discovered it. 

The names Lualaba (‘‘ and Luapula are first mentioned 
history Dr. Lacerda 1798. derived his information from the Pereiras, 
the Goanese slave- and ivory-traders whose explorations north Tete caused them 
chosen guides for the great Portuguese expedition 1798-9. and 
appear the records travel the negro Pombeiros who crossed Africa 
from Angola Tete 1806-11. The Pombeiros not appear actually have 
crossed the Lualaba, but have skirted near its source and passed the south 
it. Under the name the upper Congo near Nyangwe mentioned 
the story Kanyoka slave woman told the missionary-philologist Koelle 
Sierra Leone about 1849, 
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was the solution this problem that Livingstone, without 
thought for anything else, and yet regarding mission divinely 
inspired, devoted all his remaining energies; but the middle this 
task was foreed realize the appalling devastation Central Africa 
which was now resulting from the Arab slave raids. From about 1869 
had two objects ever before him: one was solve the Nile problem, and 
the other rouse the conscience the world regard the Central 
African slave-trade. 

Let briefly consider his achievements geographical discoverer. 
directly inspired the search for Lake Ngami, and was the main agent 
carrying South African exploration beyond the arid plateaus 
Bechuanaland and the Kalahari desert into what really the Zambezi 
basin. Oswell and Murray contributed the cost his journeys, but 
his influence found the guides and secured the friendship the 
neutrality the native chiefs. acted interpreter-in-chief, and, 
thanks the mastery had acquired over the Sechuana language, was 
able converse fully and freely with the natives South-Central Africa. 
also picked considerable knowledge other dialects. served 
diligently and skilfully physician and surgeon all who were connected 
with these journeys. But his own predilections were for botany, zoology, 
and the study man. was the impression that native reports his 
character had made Sebituane, the Makololo conqueror the upper 
Zambezi, and the resultant protection afforded, which made easy for 
Livingstone and Oswell reach the Chobe river and the upper Zambezi 
1851. 

Between 1852 and 1856, Livingstone traced the main course the 
Zambezi from its with the Chobe northwards near the sources 
the Liba, and from this point westwards was the first scientific 
geographer lay down correctly the position the upper Kasai and 
Kwango the Congo. 

Livingstone may quoted the discoverer the great Kasai (perhaps 
the principal among the Congo affluents for volume and for extent 
drainage area). first would seem probable that the Pombeiros, the 
beginning the nineteenth century, must have crossed the Kasai order 
reach the court the Mwata Yanvo. But they appear have deflected 
their route southwards, after leaving the upper Kwango, that they 
passed round the sources the Kasai, leaving them the north. 
Ladislaus Magyar, the Hungarian explorer and trader (who married 
negress Bihé and travelled over Angola between 1849 and 1864), 
penetrated about 1851 the upper Kwango and the north-west limits 
the Zambezi basin, and may have seen the infant Kasai 1855, few 
months before after Livingstone passed by. But did not communicate 
the information the world until after Livingstone’s journey, and never, 
think, specifically mentioned the Kasai, any rate, before the publica- 
tion Livingstone’s book. Moreover, was trained geographer 
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taker observations for fixing points latitude and longitude. Silva 
Porto, Portuguese trader Bihé, reached the upper Zambezi and South 
Congoland the fifties and sixties, but his wanderings resulted 
additions the map Africa. 

is, indeed, remarkable what predecessors missed rather 
than what they found. Lacerda reached little Lake Mofwe, 
isolated lagoon about miles south Mweru and short distance east 
the Yet apparently neither nor any member his expedition, 
before after his had the curiosity penetrate northwards one 
day’s journey and discover Lake visit the banks the Luapula. 
Going through the Bisa country they heard Lake Chuia,” 
Shuia, short distance the westward, and knew that the Chambezi flowed 
into it. This was Livingstone’s Bangweulu (named, tells us, from 
one its islands). But the Portuguese Lacerda’s mission, like those 
the Monteiro-Gamitto expedition made effort locate Bang- 
wentu and place definitely the map. Lake Nyasa was heard (as 
the Portuguese the eighteenth century and early nine- 
teenth but was not till 1846 that its far historical records 
go—were actually seen Portuguese (Candido Costa Cardoso). 
Gasparo Bocarro passed near Lake Nyasa 1616 his way 
and Mombasa, but seems have crossed Lake Malombe the 
upper Shiré only, and not actually have seen Lake Nyasa. 

Returning from Angola the Chobe river, discovered the Victoria 
falls, and followed the Zambezi more less closely down its delta, 
emerging the sea-coast Quelimane. 

his second Zambezi expedition revealed the world Lake Nyasa, 
lake Chilwa (mis-written Shirwa), the high mountains the Shiré region, 
and the course the Shiré river, the Luangwa river the west lake 
Nyasa, most the northern confluents the Zambezi their lower courses, 
and the Butonga highlands. This second expedition was also the means 
effecting great increase our knowledge the Zambezi delta, 

his third great African journey renewed previous explorations 
the direction the Ruvuma, and traced good deal the course that 
East African river. was practically the first European explore West 
Nyasaland and the northern Bemba Awemba country discovered the 
south end Tanganyika, and made shrewd guess its outlet through 
the Rukuga (which river styled the first revealed the 


Probably not yet know the correct native name for the open water 
Bangweulu. seems sometimes known the Nyanja Lubemba Luemba 
whence which Livingstone spells Bangweolo, his pro- 
pensity turn all into o’s after the fashion the Bechuana peoples, is, was, 

“It may that the Lofigumba the outlet Journals, 
November 29, 1871. states that its lower course the Longumba known the 
Luamo, This correct, Rukuga,” the name recorded Joseph 
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great Mweru swamp Chisera, buffaloes, and zebras grazed 
large numbers the long sloping banks river marsh called 
Chisera.” This considerable extent alternate swamps shallow water 
was afterwards re-discovered Sir Alfred Livingstone made 
known lakes Mweru and Bangweulu and the connecting Luapula 
river, and the course the great Lualaba upper Congo Nyangwe. 
also recorded the existence the upper Lualaba 
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was the first European penetrate far north lat. near the 
Elila river, and describe the Manyuemaf forests with the large chim- 
panzis and pygmy elephants found them. mentions for the first 
time the Lomami river, and the first explorer hear the country 
Katanga, its mineral wealth and its—as yet—unexplored, inhabited caverns 
vast size. month the westward country lies 
Katanga, where the people smelt copper ore (malachite) into large ingots 
shaped like the capital letter weighing from fifty hundred 
The natives draw the copper into wire for armlets and leglets. 
also found Katanga.” Livingstone was the first writer mention the 
possible existence Lake Kivu; Kavirondo gulf (Victoria Nyanza) 
and Lake Naivasha: from Arab information, course. 

was the first record the existence drilled stones the country 
the south-west Tanganyika, which seemed evidence the ex- 
istence people ancient Bushmen culture that and his 
remarks generally the Stone Age Africa, the possible existence 
undiscovered ancient types mammals and mammalian fossils, all 


Thomson, only term applied the sluggish, swampy, leakage fro: Tanganyika 
which connected that lake with the Luamo affluent the Congo. 

wished name the Luvua-Luapula (Eastern Lualaba) after his great friend, 
William Webb, and the Western Kamolondo-Lualaba after James Young, the 
Lufira (an important affluent the Kamolondo-Lualaba) after Sir Bartle Frere; and 
give the name Abraham Lincoln supposed lake which believed lie 
the course the western Lualaba. was while being detained for long 
the Ulungu country, August, 1867, that Livingstone first heard the main 
Lualaba upper Congo river, about fifteen days west Tanganyika, said 
miles broad and known the Logarawa, flowing Kamolondo” 
unrecognizable native name only retained fur convenience the better 
term would Lualaba, contrasted with Lufira and and upper Congo” 
should applied the mighty river which formed the junction all three. 

The Manyuema forest the southernmost portion that vast equatorial forest 
belt which lies the north and east the main Congo, and extends with scarcely 
any interruption from south Kamerun Ruwenzori and round north-west 
Tanganyika and the Manyuema country. has remarkable mammalian 
fauna, including the okapi, the gorilla, chimpanzi, great forest pig, bongo 
tragelaph, etc. 

August 1867, Livingstone describes perforated stone which had been 
picked and placed one the poles Arab stockade. was oblong and 
showed evidence the boring process rings, the diameter the hole the 
middle being inch and half. The stone was hard porphyry resembled 
somewhat the weight digging-stick which saw 1841 the hands 
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show enlightenment speculative scientific imagination greatly 
advance his times. was also all probability the first writer since 
the Portuguese chroniclers the sixteenth century allude the 
remarkable ruins stone-built forts, villages, and cities 
Africa. derived his information from natives, and perhaps also from 
Boer hunters. Healso mentions the coins found excavating the shore 
Zanzibar island, with Kufic inscriptions, and perhaps dating back the 
ninth tenth century (Sir John Kirk confirms this statement, and 
adds that some these coins were reign, and bore 
the name his viziers, Yahya Fadl.) 

His biblical studies drew him into Egyptology, and one his incen- 
tives the exploration the Nile sources was the conviction that Moses 
when living Egypt had taken great interest Nile exploration. 
Livingstone half hoped that discovering the ultimate sources the 
was not pursuing this direction absolute chimera. 

The physical appearance many the Bantu tribes between 
Lunda the south-west and Manyuema, Bambare and Buguha the 
north-east, constantly suggested Livingstone’s mind the idea 
immigration Egyptians into Central Africa. Had lived penetrate 
the countries north Tanganyika see the Hima Tusi aristocracy 
the highlands Equatorial Africa, would have been still more 
convinced the ancient inflow Egyptian influence into these regions 
though theory which very unsafe pursue the scanty 
evidence possess the present time. 

When travelling from Tanganyika Mweru 1869, remarks 
the appearance the chief and people Itawa. the chief, was 
old man with head and face like those sculptured the Assyrian 
monuments. His people were particularly handsome, many the 
Itawa men with beautiful heads one could find assembly 
Europeans. Their bodies were well shaped, with small hands and feet— 
none the West Coast prognathous jaws lark heels.” 

There another entry his journal derived from Arab information 
which bears this theory the Hamitic permeation Negro Africa. 

“The royal house Metere the (north-east 
who arrived the country with six companions the race. Their 
descendants for long time had straight noses, pale skins, and long hair.” 

His journeys into southern Congoland threw very interesting light 
native kingdom made famous the earlier Portuguese explorations 
—that the Kazembe Lunda, whose capital was between Lakes 
Mweru and Bangweulu. 

the early seventeenth century great negro empire had arisen 
southern Congoland, partly due, doubt, the arms and trade goods 
derived from the Portuguese, but partly also the after-effects the 
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Sudanese civilization Central Congoland under the dynasty. 
This Empire Lunda ruled over all the south Congoland and small 
part northern Zambezia. 

the early eighteenth century member the family the Lunda 
emperor, Yanvo,” moved the south Lake Mweru and 
founded kingdom there. received the title Kazembe, 
lieutenant.” 

Kazembe’s capital was the side lake called Mofwe.. 
Livingstone approached along path broad carriage road one mile 
long, the residence being enclosed wall reeds feet 
high and 300 yards square. ‘Ihe innermost gateway was decorated 
about sixty human skulls, and had cannon, dressed gaudy colours, 
placed under shed before it. This, doubt, was gift from the Portu- 
guese. Kazembe himself had heavy, uninteresting countenance, without 
beard whiskers, somewhat the Chinese type, his eyes with out- 
ward squint. smiled but once during the day, yet that was pleasant 
enough, though the cropped ears his courtiers and the human skulls 
the gate made Livingstone indisposed look him with favour. 
Kazembe was usually attended his executioner, who wore broad 
Lunda sword under his arm, and scissor-like instrument his neck for 
cropping ears, This was the punishment inflicted all who incurred 
the Kazembe’s displeasure. 

Kazembe sat before his hut square seat placed lion and leopard 
skins. was clothed white Manchester print and red baize petti- 
coat look like crinoline put wrong side foremost. His arms, 
legs, and head were covered with ornaments, and cap made various- 
coloured beads neat patterns. crown yellow feathers surmounted 
his cap. His head men came forward, shaded huge ill-made umbrella 
and followed dependents This Central African monarch (whose 
descendant was finally deposed for the British Government) 
bore evil yet was good friend Livingstone and put 
obstacle his path though politely told him that lakes and rivers 
only consisted water, and that ascertain this fact ocular inspection 
would not repay him for his fatigues and outlay trade goods! 

Livingstone from boyhood had taken great interest botany and 
the appearance trees and flowers the landscape. His observant 
glance led him note all the more salient features the African flora 
from the Cape the equatorial forests His books are full 
little word-pictures the strange, stately beautiful trees and plants 
encounters. records his journal the spectacle the Crinum 
the Luangwa valley, which the first rains flower pro- 
fusely that they almost mask the rich, dark, red colour the loamy soil, 
and form covering pure white where the land has been cleared the 
hoe.” The weird stone- pebble-like Mesembryanthemums the 
Kalahari Desert, and the gouty, leafless geraniums and vividly coloured 
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pumpkins and gourds the same region arrest his attention the 
bushes with their golden bluish tinted, bifid leaves, and the scale insects 
them exuding sweet manna; the noble giraffe-acacia trees, the 
euphorbias very diverse modes growth, the Strophanthus creepers 
whose seeds possess medicinal violently poisonous qualities, the 
borassus and fan-palms, the wild date, and the noble raphias,” 
the pandanus and the Zambezi delta inner Congoland, 
the innumerable forest trees northern Zambezia and southern Congo- 
all are illustrated his pages well-chosen words and sometimes 
explanatory drawings; and most are correctly named, contrast with the 
very unscientific nomenclature the generality travellers his day. 

Livingstone notices descends the slopes the mountains towards 
the Chambezi the abundance the fig-tree which yields the bark-cloth, 
that the natives cared little for the cotton cloths Europe and 
also this region observed green mushrooms, which, being peeled, 
revealed pink fleshy inside (the Visimba the Only one 
two these mushrooms were put into wooden mortar flavour other 
and much larger kinds, the whole being pounded into savoury mess, 
which was then cooked and eaten. But Livingstone’s experience this 
mushroom diet only produced dreams the by-gone days, that the 
saliva ran from the mouth these dreams and wetted the pillow.” The 
country the Chambezi slope these Muchinga mountains was devoid 
game, the game having been killed out far-reaching and long- 
continued drives through the hopo fences into pitfalls. 

crossed Tanganyika resume his search for the Lualaba July, 
1869. his journal recorded the abundance pandanus screw pines 
off the west coast that lake. travelled through the Guha and 
Manyuema countries entered land grey parrots with red tails” 
play with grey parrots was the great amusement the Manyuema 
beautiful, palms crowning the highest heights the mountains, and 
climbers cable size great numbers hanging among the gigantic 
Strange birds and monkeys were everywhere seen. The 
women went innocently naked; and the Adams this Eden wore 
nothing but small piece bark cloth. Both sexes atoned for their 
absence clothing having their bodies tattooed with full moons, stars, 
crocodiles, and devices recalling Egyptian hieroglyphics.” although 
their country—prior the Arab raids—seemed earthly paradise, small- 
pox came every three four years Manyuemaland and killed many 
the people. 

was the Manyuema country that came into contact with the 
large chimpanzi eastern equatorial Africa, 
whose range extends from the Welle-Mubangi river and Unyoro the 
eastern bend the upper Congo and the west coast 

The Soko, called this large chimpanzi, always tried bite off 
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the ends the fingers and toes the men with whom fought, not other- 
wise any harm. made nests, which Livingstone described 
poor contrivances with architectural skill. 

The Manyuema told him, however, that the flesh the soko was delicious 
and Livingstone thinks that through devouring this ape they may have 
been led into cannibalism. The sokos gave tongue like this 
was their nearest approach speech. also laughed when play, 
and their relations with the natives were quite often playful ill- 
tempered. The lion, which seemingly existed the Manyuema country 
spite the forest, was said attack and kill the soko, but never 
eat him. The sokos lived monogamous communities about ten. 
Intruders from other camps were beaten off with fists and loud yells. 
one tried seize the female another, the remainder the party united 
box and bite him. The male often carried his child, relieving the 
mother occasionally her burden. 

Rhinoceroses were shot the Manyuema country. also alludes 
the pygmy elephant Congoland, small variety, only feet inches 
high the withers, yet with tusks feet inches and notes 
the killing elephant with three tusks, one them growing out 
through the base the trunk. 

[The pygmy elephant africanus pumilus) the 
Kamerun-Congo forests, was only rediscovered the early part the 
twentieth century. 

Livingstone was almost expert geology and petrology. felt 
the keenest interest the records the rocks, and fully realized the 
importance When descending the valley the Central 
Zambezi 1856 discovered fossil remains Araucaria, conifers 
now confined South America and Australasia; and fully realized what 
his discovery meant regard ancient land connections between South 
Africa, India, and South America. was much impressed with the pro- 
bable coal-bearing strata sandstone throughout the Ruvuma valley. 
great many pieces blocks silicified wood appeared the surface 
the soil the bottom the slope the plateaus. This (he wrote) “in 
Africa sure indication the presence coal beneath.” the sands 
some the rivers pieces coal were quite common. originated 
the theory the rift valley Lake Nyasa. looks though sudden 
rent had been made form the lake and tilt all these rocks nearly 
over” (namely, the direction Ruvuma). His observations would 
seem show that the level Lake Nyasa was once about feet above 
its present high-water mark. possible that this high level ite 
overflow waters first all passed into the basin Lake Chilwa, and 
then flowed northwards into the system. 

Here follow few word-pictures Central African scenery selected 
from his Journals: January 1867, had ascended hardened 
sandstone range (of what have since been called the Sharpe mountains), 
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with very beautiful valleys having the appearance well-kept English 
parks but they were fact full water overflowing, immense sponges, 
covered with close, short, green turf. Then followed march through 
mountains which describes being delicately-tinted pink and white 
dolomite. the ravines there were noble Raphia palms. ascended 
this northern part the dividing range between the Zambezi system and 
the Chambezi, till reached height about 5380 feet above sea-level, 
the mountains farther rising above that nearly 7000 feet. 

thus describes the south end lake Tanganyika the western 
part Ulungu. From altitudes nearly 6000 feet above sea-level one 
descends 2000 feet the lake shores, and still the surface the waters 
upwards 2500 feet above sea level. The sides its basin are very steep, 
sometimes the rocks run sheer 2000 feet down the water. Nowhere 
there miles level land from the foot the cliffs the shore. Top, 
sides, and bottom this tableland are covered with well-grown forest and 
rich grass, except where the bare rocks protrude. The scenery extremely 
beautiful.” 

Aisi, stream yards broad, and thigh-deep, came down 
alongside our precipitous path, forming cascades leaping 300 feet 
time. The bright red the schists among the green sward made the 
dullest attendants pause and remark with wonder. Antelopes, 
buffaloes, and elephants abound the steep slopes, and hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and fish swarm the water. One elephant got out our way 
comparatively level spot, and then stood and roared us. The 
first village came the banks the lake had grove oil palms 
and other trees around not the dwarf species seen Lake Nyasa, 
but one with fruit quite large those the west coast. After being 
fortnight this lake (Tanganyika) still appears one surpassing 
loveliness. Its peacefulness remarkable, though times said 
lashed storms, lies deep basin, whose sides are nearly 
perpendicular, but covered well with trees; the rocks which appear are 
bright-red argillaceous schist; the trees present all green; down some 
these rocks come beautiful cascades, and buffaloes, elephants, and 
antelopes wander and graze the more level spots; while lions roar all 
night. The level place below not miles from the perpendicular 
heights. The village (Pambete), which first touched the lake, 
surrounded oil-palm trees—not the stunted ones Lake Nyasa, but 
the real West Coast oil-palm tree, requiring two men carry bunch 
the ripe fruit. the morning and evening huge crocodiles may 
observed quietly making their way their hippopotami 
snort night and early morning.” 

This how describes the route and the way travel with the 
Arabs from Tanganyika Mweru through the Itawa country. 

valleys along which travelled the base range low 
granite mountains were beautiful with their green grass and their clumps 
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trees great variety form, creating that park-like scenery 
characteristic tropical Africa. The long line slaves and carriers 
brought their Arab employers added life the scene. The great 
caravan went three bodies and numbered four hundred and fifty persons 
all, each body had guide and flag, and when that was planted all the 
company this section stopped till was lifted and drum was beaten 
and kudu’s horn sounded. the three parties was headed 
about dozen leaders, wenyi-para, dressed with fantastic head-gear 
feathers and beads, red cloth their bodies, and skins cut into strips 
and twisted. These took their places line, the drum beat, the horn 
sounded harshly, and all fell resume the march. The female slaves 
walked bravely along carrying loads their heads, but the actual wives 
the Arabs were usually covered with fine white shawl and wore 
ornaments gold and silver their heads, and many pounds’ weight 
fine copper leglets above the ankles. soon the slaves and wives 
arrived the camping-place they began cook, showing this art 
great deal expertness, and making savoury for their masters out 
wild fruits and quite unlikely materials.” 

March 29, 1871, reached the outlying villages Nyangwe, the 
upper Congo. The country even that date was open and dotted with trees, 
chiefly species Bauhinia that resists the annual grass-burnings. There 
were many Manyuema villages, each with host pigs. The altitudes 
seemed about 2000 feet above sea-level. The upper Congo main 
Lualaba was narrower here than higher its course the south, but still 
mighty river, least 3000 yards broad, always deep, and quite impossible 
ford. The current was about miles hour flowing north. The pigs 
this place must have interesting history regards their origin, 
They could not have been brought thither the Arabs account 
Muhammadan prejudice. They could not have come from the north, 
because the domestic pig the Sus scrofa type absolutely unknown 
the interior Equatorial Africa. They must have reached the Lualaba 
through the Rua countries, which turn received them from Lunda, and 
that empire from Angola and the Portuguese. From the same direc- 
tion, perhaps, had come the Brazilian musk-ducks which Livingstone 
found such abundance the islands off the west coast Tanganyika. 
The pine-apple also was just penetrating these Congo forest countries from 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

These few excerpts are typical all Livingstone’s published works. 
But the irony his fate this. There are indications Livingstone’s 
last journals and the preface these which was written the late Rev. 
Horace Waller, that compiled good deal scientific material dealing 
with native languages and ethnology, with botany and zoology, and 
this has never seen the light. know Livingstone deposited the 
Grey Library Capetown all his earlier linguistic researches, where 
apparently they still remain the present day, having found there tomb. 
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But what happened the scientific material which the Rev. Horace 
Waller thought unsuited the reading the general public” own 
inquiries this respect have been fruitless; but perhaps this mention 
the loss which the study Africa has sustained the non-publication 
some Livingstone’s researches may arouse some one search for, 
find, and publish what may prove (from scientific point view) the 
best Livingstone’s work. 

This great explorer started his earliest African journeys with 
sound constitution but the first shock his system was the crunching 
his left arm the lion Mabotsa. did not, however, suffer much from 
malarial fever till reached the upper Zambezi Barotseland 1854. 
The journey thence through South-west Congoland during the rainy 
season brought severe attacks dysentery, and these—alternating with 
malarial fever and rheumatism—followed all through Angola, that 
was seldom well for week until regained the bracing climate South 
Africa Linyanti 1855. His rest this place restored him com- 
parative health, cure made more complete the sea voyage home. 

The six years spent the exploration Zambezia, Nyasaland, and the 
Ruvuma were marked severe attacks blackwater fever (as now 
know have been) and exhausting dysentery. never quite 
regained his old strength and resiliency after even though spent 
two England and Scotland. Moreover, during this 
time had tonic from the consciousness success, and complete 
freedom from monetary anxieties behalf children’s and his own 
future. was semi-disgrace, still holding vague commission 
consul without consulate, salary, any prospects pension. 
would indeed have been desperate straits had not been for the previous 
and continuing generosity his publisher and the faithfulness his 
friends, William Webb and James Young. Such these—not forgetting 
Oswell—would have combined place him quite beyond the reach 
monetary embarrassments had not been too proud his independence 
accept such But, any subscribed towards his last great 
expedition search the Nile sources. 

When the early summer 1866 found him once more African 
soil free from all entanglements, free search pleased and where 
pleased for the mysterious lakes and rivers innermost Central 
Africa, his sense elation long prevailed counter-balance disappoint- 
ments from badly-selected staff India sepoys. Extracts like the 
following appear his journal approaches Lake Nyasa from the 
east 

mere animal pleasure travelling wild unexplored country 
very great. When lands couple thousand feet elevation, 
brisk exercises gives health, circulates the blood, and the mind works 
the eye clear, the step firm, and exercise always makes 
the evening’s repose thoroughly enjoyable.” 
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the region west Lake Nyasa, however, most serious loss 
occurred him. his Yao porters deserted. They had been very 
faithful him all the way from Lake Nyasa, taking his part every 
difficulty with the natives, and preventing many disputes their know- 
ledge the languages. Yet these men uniform good conduct” were 
guilty not only desertion but the cruellest robbery. They took with 
them the load which contained his medicine box, merely because wrapped 
with were five large cloths and the clothing and beads one the coast 
porters. addition, they took all Livingstone’s large box 
gunpowder, all the flour which had purchased last him far the 
Chambezi river, the tools, and two felt had 
now received sentence death, like poor Bishop Mackenzie.” the 
other goods Livingstone had divided case loss desertion, but 
had never dreamed losing the precious quinine and other remedies. 
difficult say from the heart ‘Thy will done,’ but shall try.” 
then goes his diary put forward all the excuses that could 
for these wicked Yao people, who had been, and were for long afterwards, 
the curse Nyasaland, though now they are one the mainstays the 
administration, and their soldiers British uniforms have gone far and 
wide over Africa Ashanti and Somaliland. 

From this time onward entries like the following are frequent 
occurrence his journal 

excessively weak—cannot walk without tottering, and have 
constant singing the head, but the Highest will lead further.” 

the night the 20th March, 1867, was terribly bitten from 
head foot the driver ants which invaded his hut. The more they 
are distarbed the more vicious are their bites. They become quite 
insolent.” few months before his death was similarly attacked, and 
last driven from shelter shelter till stood nearly naked and bleeding 
the pouring rain. 

the 22nd December, 1867, Livingstone (who wrote his journal 
that time always ill when not having left Kazembe’s 
court the terrible rains the height the rainy season, says 
himself 

step take jars the chest, and very weak state can 
keep the march, though formerly was always first, and had 
keep pace. had loud singing the ears, and could 
hear the tick the chronometers.” 

After had been few days here (near had fit 
insensibility, which shows the power fever without medicine. found 
myself floundering outside get in. tried lift 
myself from back laying hold two posts the entrance, but 
when got nearly upright let them go, and fell back heavily 
head box. The boys had seen the wretched state was in, and 
hung blanket the entrance the hut, that stranger might see 
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helplessness; some hours elapsed before could recognize where 
was.” 

During the winter rainy season 1868-9 Livingstone was very ill. 
had been wet, times without number, and suffered from terrible pains 
the chest and pneumonia. was often semi-delirious and subject 
delusions, such that the bark the trees was covered with figures 
and faces men. thought often his children and friends, and his 
thoughts seemed almost conjure them before him. For the first 
time his life was being carried, and could not raise himself 
sitting position. The Arabs were very kind him his extreme weak- 
ness, but the vertical sun, blistering any part the skin exposed it, 
tried him sorely the day marches. also extracted twenty maggots 
from his emaciated body, due species stinging fly, which inserts 
its eggs into the puncture. the grubs grew they formed exceedingly 
pimples his legs. July, 1870, his feet were almost con- 
sumed with irritable, eating ulcers, pulsating with pain and constantly 
discharging matter. These sores were obviously communicated mos- 
quitoes from the blood the wretched slaves, who were tortured with 
them. Livingstone could fall asleep when wished, the shortest 
notice. mat, and shady tree under which spread it, would any 
time afford him refreshing sleep. But his last years travel sleep 
was often made sad the realistic dreams happy English life from 
which wakened, find himself ill and consumed with anxiety that 
might not live complete his mission. 

After 1869 suffered much from the results the decay and loss 
his molar teeth, that imperfect mastication rough African food 
induced severe dyspepsia, and his bodily strength weakened under 
condition permanent mal-nutrition. Stanley, relieving him when 
did, gave him least two more years certain measure 
happiness, and the sweet consolation that was not forgotten, and that 
the magnitude his discoveries was appreciated. this brief sunset 
glow his life turned his face once more towards Lake Bangweulu 
order trace the course the Luapula Mweru, and its junction with 
the Lualaba, half hoping that might then travel down the broad 
stream till entered the Bahr-al-Ghazal the Albert Nyanza; but, 
although now possessed comforts had long lacked, and faithful, 
comparatively disciplined men, his strength gave out under constant 
rain, and soakings crossing rivers and marshes. Severe 
hemorrhage set from the bowels, and died exhaustion Chi- 
tambo’s village the swamps near the south shore Bangweulu 
May 1873. 


This brief record his achievements and his sufferings may fitly 
close with extract from his last journals, showing that died martyr 
that form religion which call science 
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“In this journey have endeavoured follow with unswerving fidelity 
the line duty All the hardship, hunger and toil were met with 
the full conviction that was right persevering make complete 
work the exploration the sources the Nile.” 


The One our Fellows present here to-night Sir 
Alfred Sharpe, whose name has been more than once mentioned the 
reader the paper. Though now retired from the service, Sir 
name known every one you the able and indefatigable adminis- 
trator that possession ours Nyasaland, which Livingstone was one 
the first explore, and which has been held to-night Sir 
Harry Johnston, not only one the most progressive regions from 
the administrative point view, but also one the fairylands East 
Central Africa. 

Sir the interesting paper which have 
listened to-night Sir Harry Johnston has referred several times the 
Protectorate Nyasaland. has very modestly said nothing about what 
did himself there the suppression the slave trade. not pro- 
pose tell you all did, but can assure you that took very active 
part, and was not satisfied until had either driven out the slave-trading 
Arabs, else brought them under subjection British rule, and had 
very hard job it, The Shiré highlands Nyasaland, Sir Harry 
Johnston has mentioned, were the district Africa which Livingstone 
specially indicated being his opinion suitable for missionary effort 
and for colonization, and what has struck and everybody else who has 
travelled Africa (as Sir Harry Johnston has also mentioned), the great 
accuracy all information which Livingstone gave, and the opinions 
which formed the countries through which travelled. Certainly 
the case Nyasaland was quite right. succeeded Sir Harry 
Johnston the administration Nyasaland, and was there for many years, 
and had very ample opportunities observing the development what 
may call Livingstone’s schemes.” you know, the first steps taken 
for the development Nyasaland were the various mission societies, 
and the greatest success has attended that excellent work. Their work 
was also followed and supplemented the settlement British colonists, 
who are now developing the resources the country their own profit 
and the good the Empire. Where Livingstone found native wars 
and consequent slave raids, are now numerous flourishing plantations 
cotton, tobacco, tea, coffee, etc., prosperous British planters, good roads, 
and, glad say, railway, which hope before long will 
extended Lake Nyasa and down the sea-coast. There could 
better testimony the great value Livingstone’s life work than 
the present condition Nyasaland, and especially the condition the 
natives who live there, have just returned from journey through 
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Central Africa, which visited British territory, German territory 
and the Belgian Congo, and can say without hesitation that there 
part the eastern half Central Africa where the natives 
are happy and contented and well cared for they are the 
country which Livingstone specially designated suitable for British 
colonization. 

The Sir Harry Johnston told this evening that among 
the most constant and generous friends Livingstone was Mr. John 
Murray, the publisher. His son, the present Mr. John Murray, who 
knew Livingstone personally, with us, would care say few 
words. 

absolutely without moment’s notice speak distinguished gathering 
this kind, and certainly will not detain you long, although can 
claim the privilege having been one the possibly few present to-night 
who knew Dr. Livingstone. knew him pretty well, and can picture him 
now coming into father’s house Albemarle Street, and always 
wearing the Consular cap with the golden band which was one his 
distinguishing marks. remember father’s intense admiration for 
him, and although cannot speak Livingstone’s travels African 
traveller myself, can say one two words own reminiscences. 
suppose there never was man who was more absolutely truthful all 
did and said. one Livingstone’s characteristics that when 
set any standard before him lived the utmost his great 
power. would add one small anecdote. father persuaded him 
have his portrait painted, and that portrait now hangs dining-room. 
hard-featured portrait, for was stern-featured face. One day 
Livingstone was father’s house dinner, and looking the 
and she replied, have seen you look like that.” Many years after- 
wards, postscript one his letters—I think was the last letter 
wrote father; remember arriving perfectly—he added, 
tell Mrs. Murray have just seen face for the first time for 
many months Lake Tanganyika, and very like the portrait.” 
not know that there anything more that can tell, but should like 
say publicly one word thanks Sir Harry Johnston for the generous 
meed praise which awarded good father his article the 
Cornhill, for was one the great pleasures his life associated 
with Dr. Livingstone, and intense gratification feel that 
what little did help him has not passed unforgotten. 

The have heard great deal to-night about Living- 
stone’s service the sphere missionary work, and have present 
the Rev. Duncan Travers, Secretary the Universities Mission, may 
willing say few words from that point view. 

Rev. Duncan need hardly say that being asked 
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address this audience unexpected, and not think this hour the 
evening you will expect deliver, what accustomed deliver, 
missionary lecture. have been given this opportunity, which 
very gratefully accept, would like say you that the Universities’ 
Mission Central Africa which represent, and which have been 
secretary now for considerable number years, owes its inception 
Dr. Livingstone. The work which our Mission has carried Central 
Africa due his inspiration. Four years ago the Mission completed 
its jubilee, when was celebrated the two Universities Oxford 
and Cambridge. was Cambridge that Dr. Livingstone spoke the 
men the University, and two years later Mr. Gladstone addressed very 
representative audience which was gathered there for the carrying out 
Livingstone’s idea for the Universities, namely, missionary work Central 
Africa and Lake Nyasa, and Mr. Gladstone then said memorable 
speech that though thought was fine thing for Livingstone have 
called upon the Universities begin this work and carry on, yet was 
convinced was far beyond the Universities, and all England would 
take part this glorious work. All parts England and Scotland and 
Ireland are helping this work which owe the inspiration 
David Livingstone. dare say some you may know that the middle 
Lake Nyasa island called Likoma, and this island there stands 
this moment cathedral church capable holding 2000 people. 
built the very spot where people were burned death not many 
years ago because they were accused witchcraft. The whole population 
that island are now Christians. Livingstone was great man, 
Livingstone was also most thorough God-fearing Christian. 

The You will not, sure, wish separate without 
passing cordial vote thanks the reader the paper. struck me, 
may say so, not merely accurate and exhaustive account 
Livingstone’s work, but, viewing the immense mass material with which 
Sir Harry Johnston has had deal, singularly well-balanced address. 
made clear how great were the contributions made Dr. Living- 
stone the science which we, Geographical Society, combine 
promote. May your behalf, assure Sir Harry Johnston our 
hearty thanks for the pleasure has given this evening 


the room adjoining the lecture hall there was arranged exhibition 
Livingstone relics—sextant, compass, section tree under which his 
heart was buried, portraits, and other objects connected with Livingstone’s 
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northern portion Alaska low triangular coastal plain. The 
south side base this triangle formed that section the Rocky 
mountains which stretches approximately true east and west from where 
they meet the ocean Cape Lisburne, just north Behring straits 
where they approach again within miles the coast the inter- 
national boundary line the east, This plain entirely devoid spruce 
other forest growth, although several the larger rivers are well sup- 
plied with wood for fuel through the abundance their bottom lands 
willow and alder, which sometimes grow much feet height 
and inches diameter. This entire plain was, until fifty years ago, 
occupied fairly dense Eskimo population—dense compared with 
other Eskimo districts. While the people who lived the coast did not 
use the abundant driftwood for fuel winter, but depended entirely upon 
oil lamps, these islanders built dome-shaped houses willow and moss 
and heated them with open fires built the middle the floor under- 
neath square opening the roof, which served both for window and 
chimney. Because they used wood for fuel these people were winter 
chiefly confined the river valleys, while they wandered will over the 
entire plain summer, using moss and such things for firewood, and 
especially the Andromeda tetragona. One the groups, however, the Otur- 
kagmiut, who lived between the headwaters the Colville and Icy cape, 
depended even winter the Andromeda chiefly for fuel. 

Some the rivers and lakes yielded the people food supply fish 
and rabbits and ptarmigan which frequented the bushes around them and 
could snared. But the main reliance was always caribou, which until 
ten twelve years ago were found everywhere vast numbers. has 
until recently been matter dispute among zoologists whether not 
the musk also was recent animal this district, and the weight 
opinion seemed against its having been found there recent times, 
although such well-known authorities Sir John Richardson said 
hand that they were numerous west the Mackenzie river. matter 
common knowledge, however, among the Eskimo Point Barrow that 
musk oxen were killed inland frequently their ancestors and that the 
last one was killed miles south Point Barrow three four 
years after Maguire wintered there the other words 
must have been about 1860, year two before, that the last musk 
oxen were killed. Our archeological investigations the north coast 
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Alaska have yielded strong confirmatory evidence the native stories, for 
not only are the bones the musk oxen found great numbers the 
kitchen middens refuse heaps around the villages (and feel sure these 
cannot well over five hundred six hundred years old the most), but 
even found two musk skins fair state preservation buried 
houses which seems reasonable suppose were not deserted over 
hundred years ago. 

the nature the musk that cannot long survive any 
country inhabited hunting people. find nowadays that the range 
the musk and the range the Eskimo are mutually exclusive, for the 
Eskimo always exterminate those within their range. Their hunting 
method allows nothing else, for when dog two have been set 
band musk oxen they will hold the animals one place indefinitely and 
give the Eskimo time kill them leisure. 

Strange may seem, found evidence Point 
Barrow show that moose were now and then killed there, although this 
least 200 miles from the timber line proper, and although the moose 
correctly enough considered animal the forest. has happened 
occasionally, too, recent years, that moose have been killed within 
miles Point Barrow, well lynx and wolverines, which are likewise 
forest animals. 

While the caribou furnished per cent. the entire food- 
supply the inland Eskimo, they were far less important the economy 
the coast tribes, which needed caribou chiefly for clothing, although, 
course, they delighted the eating venison, which everywhere among 
Eskimo the preferred among all foods. The most important food animal 
Point Barrow was always the bow-head whale, and remains even to- 
day. The walrus which are abundant the south Point Hope and even 
Icy Cape come but rarely Point Barrow, and are secondary import- 
ance. The seal was doubt always next the whale importance. 
They were hunted all seasons, but especially winter, when they were 
taken nets. course, this cannot apply the ancient Eskimo, for our 
investigations have shown that the knowledge nets and netting but 
recent thing the coast Alaska, although doubt antedates the 
coming white men century two. 

the spring and summer ducks and geese, especially the former, are 
important item diet. They are pursued kayaks when moulting, 
and killed with clubs, and large numbers them are also secured bolas 
throwing, for the migration route the ducks along the coast definitely 
known that man can stand one place all day and rely that three 
out every four flocks will fly within throwing distance. thickly 
the birds come that nowadays competent man with shot-gun has been 
known secure many six hundred ducks day. 

Fish were apparently always even less importance the coastal 
people than the inlanders. sort shellfish seems ever have 
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been used food the Eskimo, north the mouth the Yukon river 
least, although clams and shrimp abound certain places, and their use 
just now being introduced white men. Berries and roots, which form 
considerable item diet Katzebue sound and farther south among the 
Eskimo, are used only negligible extent the people the north 
coast. 

There are few better examples the deceptiveness figures than can 
found the census returns the United States for Northern Alaska, 
which possible prove the satisfaction any one who does not 
know the conditions, that the population the country has 
remained approximately constant for the last thirty years, whereas the fact 
probably that there are less than ten persons now for every hundred who 
lived north the mountains 1860. The explanation found the 
circumstance that the census has concerned itself only with the population 
the coast. During the last half-century—or since the beginning the 
introduction firearms—the caribou have been becoming fewer and 
fewer, and the conditions life consequently harder and harder, while 
the coast the conditions life were simultaneously becoming easier 

‘through the growth the whaling industry and the prodigality with 
which food and gear were given white men those who engaged 
whaling While the death-rate the coast has been in- 
creasing year year, and while the graves have multiplied constantly 
every hilltop, there have continually moved from the interior families 
and groups families supply the vacant places. 1884, when Mr. 
Brower (who still has whaling station Point Barrow) came there first 
found population about four hundred the village Cape Smythe. 
The population Cape Smythe about four hundred to-day—with this 
fundamental difference, however, that whereas least three hundred 
the four hundred thirty years ago were people born the village and 
recognized belonging that tribe through both parents, there now are 
only three (instead three hundred) people who belong the Cape 
Smythe tribe and twenty twenty-one who are descended from through 
one parent, There are perhaps dozen members the Cape Smythe 
tribe living other places than Cape Smythe. other words, while the 
village has remained stationary numbers, and shown the 
United States census returns, the Cape Smythe tribe has been practically 
exterminated. Those who live there now are immigrants and conglomera- 
tion dozens tribes whose parentage from far south-west St. 
Lawrence island and far east the Mackenzie river. Most them, 
however, are descendants inlanders. Apparently the inlanders can 
withstand the ravages civilization more easily than can the coast 
people. Although they also have paid their toll both lives and the 
health those who have not actually died yet, still seems clear that 
the mixture Athabascan Indian blood (which evident their physiog- 
nomy and well known through the inter-marriages) has 
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been made better able withstand the contagious diseases introduced 
white men than are the more nearly pure-blooded Eskimo the coast. 
Among the Mackenzie Eskimo whaling was carried also, although 
not people the delta proper, but only those its outlying flanks, 
towards Herschel island the west and Cape Bathurst the east. The 
walrus does not reach them except that single individual two may 
seen once decade, seldom indeed that they are feared greatly the 
Mackenzie Eskimo and considered supernatural. The white whale 
considerable importance certain places, especially the eastern 
margin the delta. Sealing was practised the same villages that 
engaged whaling, but not the delta proper. Dependence was had 
the caribou for clothing everywhere, but article food supply they 
were more important here than Point Barrow. however, 
played much more important than anywhere the west, especially 
after the introduction fish nets, which occurred about one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. far one can learn, moose have been found 
the delta “always,” and musk oxen were killed just east the delta 
within the memory living men, while back Cape Parry, just little 


east the eastern limit the Mackenzie Eskimo proper, they were killed 


late ten years ago, and there little doubt that few miles farther 
east still some them survive to-day. 

Although have nothing approaching exact census the Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo half century ago, can make more approximately 
correct estimate than possible farther west. Richardson tells that 
1848, when passed the white-whale-hunting village Kittigaryuit two 
hundred kayaks came out and surrounded his boat. From this can 
form fairly clear idea the population that one village, for know 
that kayaks during the white-whale hunt are used only able hunters. 
other words there were old men, boys and women among the 
two hundred whom Richardson saw. man boat must have 
represented least three ashore, more probably four, which gives 
minimum population for that village alone eight hundred and maximum 
thousand eleven hundred. This was the largest single village 
the district always, but was only one dozens and several the others, 
such as, for instance, the ones Point Atkinson and Cape Bathurst, must 
have been least half large. There were also people the Eskimo 
Lakes and elsewhere inland who did not come the sea-coast for the white 
whale hunt, for the whale-hunting season coincides part with the caribou 
hunting season. There were also the big whaling villages west the 
delta Shingle point, King point, and Kay point, and three Herschel 
island, all which belonged the Mackenzie district. Four thousand 
seems unreasonably low estimate, therefore, for the population the 
delta. Let divide this already low estimate two and have 
population two thousand, which evidently far below the real number. 
But supposing there were only two thousand 1848, have before 
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CORONATION GULF ISLANDS SEEN FROM SOUTH-WEST—THE NEARER i, THE 
MORE DISTANT 3, MILE AWAY. 


Most the islands western Coronation gulf have precipice south-east, 
and about 15° 20° slope north-west into the sea, with reefs running off 
north-west and deep water close south-east ends, 


ANCIENT CONICAL STONE HOUSE, SIMPSON BAY, VICTORIA ISLAND. 


The present inhabitants make permanent dwellings any kind, and not 
know who built these stone ones. They are feared, and never entered. 
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ESKIMO MEN AND ONE WOMAN, 


All those shown this picture have light eyebrows, and the beards those 
who wear any range from dark brown light brown tinged with red. Prince 
Albert sound, Victoria island. 


TWO BOYS OF SOUTH-WEST VICTORIA ISLAND AGE ABOUT SIX AND EIGHT YEARS. 
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the startling fact that the present population less than three per cent. 
that sixty years ago, for the Mounted Police census two years ago 
showed only forty descendants the local people, although there were 
also the country considerably over hundred immigrants; and since 
this census two years ago six the forty have died and three have gone 
permanently insane. This striking picture the effects civilization 
the Eskimo, striking especially when compare it, shall presently 
do, with that the fortunes other Eskimo, who during the same sixty 
years have been mercifully free from civilized contact. 

know from traditions both the east and west that the present 
area isolation, stretching 300 miles from Cape Bathurst Cape Bexley, 
did not exist hundred years ago. There are traditions commercial 
intercourse both sides, and find all over Alaska and the Mackenzie 
district steatite cooking utensils and oil lamps made stone from the 
quarries east the Coppermine river. also considerable series 
ruined village sites along the entire coast, the greater part which 
shows that the whaling industry did not stop with Cape Lyon, Dr. 
Richardson thought, but was carried least far east Crocker 
river. 

Although ourselves saw less than thousand individuals east 
Cape Bexley and Victoria island, can safely say that there total 
population considerably over two thousand between Cape Bexley and 
those Eskimo with whom Amundsen came contact during his stay 
King William island. Some these tribes were visited the early 
English explorers, but most them were not. Unfortunately, none the 
explorers give census the people they saw. One has, therefore, 
read between the lines Collinson and M‘Clure’s books get the idea 
that there may have been about two hundred individuals the early 
fifties the Prince Albert sound group with which both came contact. 
found there two hundred and twenty May, 1910. other words, 
far can judge, they have held their own for sixty years, 
little; and these are the same sixty years during which the Mackenzie 
Eskimo have been civilized, Christianized, and reduced white 
diseases from over two thousand less than forty. 

These statements are based records which may considered, though 
hardly with show justice, have been misinterpreted, but one does not 
have any records get the present contrast health and prosperity. 
1911 there were Cape Bathurst about forty civilized Eskimo, partly 
Mackenzie river people and partly immigrants, and out that forty good 
twenty were seriously ill, two them permanently insane, while this 
unvivilized group (which from the very beginning has been isolated from 
white men except for the very slight contact with Collinson and M‘Clure), 
found only one sick person over two hundred (instead twenty out 
forty), not counting sick old man who had been blind for some- 
thing like eight years, And not only were many the Mackenzie 
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people chronically ill, but they are also insufficiently clothed and 
insufficiently fed. There was 1911 probably not single individual 
the Prince Albert sound group who did not have least two complete 
suits warm skin clothing and many had several suits, while among the 
civilized Eskimo the Mackenzie any time between 1908 and 1912 
man who had even one good suit was hard find. Most them are 
poorly clad that they are unable hunt seal winter through being 
insufficiently protected from This insufficiency clothing the 
result two things: first, the introduction rifles has destroyed the 
caribou upon which they depended for clothing, and secondly the multi- 
plication new wants, such the desire for tea, tobacco, sugar, and 
ammunition, forces them barter for these expensive luxuries the skins 
which they might otherwise have used dress for the cold. 

The food supply the Eastern Copper Eskimo differs from that 
the Point Barrow people the absence the bowhead whale and walrus, 
and from that the Mackenzie river people the absence moose and 
white whale and the comparatively insignificant played river and 
sca fish. There are, true enough, plenty fish the waters most 
the Eastern Eskimo districts, but through the lack fish nets they are 
unable secure many, although one tribe, that Albert Edward bay 
the east coast Victoria island, live fish considerable extent. 
general may said that the people live seals for nine months 
the year and caribou for three months. The most westerly tribe, that 
Prince Albert sound, not winter the sound whose name give 
them, but matter fact, the south-east coast Banks island, 
where they live diet differing from that any other Eskimo tribe 
known us; for more than three-fourths their food consists polar 
bears, which they hunt with dogs, knives, and bows and arrows the ice 
off Nelson head, where the strong currents keep the lanes water open all 
winter. who live farther north-east Banks island the neigh- 
bourhood Salis bay depend upon seal considerable extent. 

The other people Victoria island live winter the ice Dolphin 
and Union straits and Coronation gulf, while those Albert Edward bay 
out into Dease strait. They are the group with whom Hansen and 
Amundsen’s Gjoa expedition came contact the spring 
1905, The people the mainland the south also occupy Dolphin 
and Union straits and Coronation gulf 

The winter villages all these people (except those Banks island) are 
built nearly possible the middle the gulfs and straits, for their 
sole reliance the seal. The polar bears, common around Nelson head, 
are nearly absent from Coronation gulf that saw there men who had 
grown mature age without ever seeing live polar bear. The seal- 
hunting method these stretches level ice entirely that having 
the dogs smell out the breathing holes the seals, after which the hunter 
waits beside the breathing-hole until the seal rises and then harpoons 
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from above. course this process not simple sounds fact, 
complicated that full description can scarcely have place 
the present paper. method, however, well known among all 
those Eskimo who winter level ice, where leads open water are not 
found. 

Musk oxen are fairly abundant Banks island, but they have been 
exterminated Victoria island, unless indeed there may few the 
north coast, which but seldom visited the Minto Inlet Eskimo. The 
caribou Banks island stay there all the year round, for the food seems 
suited them there, but the millions which frequent Victoria island 
summer leave for the south soon the ice Dolphin and Union straits 
and Coronation gulf becomes strong enough bear their weight cross- 
ing, which usually happens late October early November. The 
migration the caribou not seasonal the same sense the migra- 
tion birds. Coronation gulf, for instance, large numbers caribou 
stop when they reach the south shore and remain there all winter, while 
Dolphin and Union straits, doubtless because the food conditions are 
different, the animals keep going until they reach the vicinity Great 
Bear lake and the Dease river. was the knowledge this habit that 
made choose the headwaters the Dease the site our winter camp 
for 1910-1911, where for year lived entirely caribou. 

mentioned above, the range the musk completely outside 
the habitual range the Eskimo. For that reason there are musk oxen 
the mainland the vicinity the Coppermine river south far 
Bear lake, although there probably are some west that district the 
tracts unvisited Eskimo Indian which stretch west Harton river and 
Cape Parry. East the Coppermine you have 100 miles until 
you come where the musk oxen are plenty, and from there eastward 
Back river they are doubt found most places. This ground 
which Eskimo penetrate occasionally only, and which the musk has 
chance survival. 

Contrasting pleasantly with the gradual retreat and approaching 
extermination both the caribou and the musk the increase num- 
bers three game animals: the musk rat, the beaver, and the moose. 
Half century ago, the westward Great Bear lake, moose were found 
only west side the Mackenzie river. They have since crossed the 
river until something like twenty years ago they reached the west end 
Bear lake, somo ten years ago they got the east end the lake, and 
three years ago the moose were seen the shores Coronation gulf 
the Rae river Eskimo. The history the spread the musk rat has 
been somewhat similar that the moose this district, although 
seems have preceded the moose few decades some places and 
decade others. They are now found many the small lakes 
right down the coast gulf and Dolphin and Union straits, 
but there are hundreds Eskimo now living who can remember the time 
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when they first saw these animals. Being strange through newness they were 
considered supernatural, and are even to-day. Although some tribes 
are hard put find skins enough for clothing, and although they will 
use the inferior skin the marmot, they throw away both the skin and 
meat the musk rat and use only the tails, which are employed charms 
and talismen. The beaver, too, spreading towards the sea, although 
has not yet attained high northing the musk rat, and will pro- 
bably always confined the timber country. 

have already considered those animals which are the greatest 
importance man along the northern coast America from Behring 
straits the Coppermine. Some those less general importance 
are special interest certain districts. The bush rabbit, snow-shoe 
rabbit, found considerable numbers only the district between the 
Anderson river and the Mackenzie, including the deltas and valleys both 
these streams, and they are snared and trapped the Eskimo. The food 
importance the lynx also confined the same district, for the lynx 
feeds chiefly the rabbit. Both willow and rock ptarmigan are (within 
the limits the territory under consideration) found wherever the Eskimo 
are found, but only the northern interior Alaska that they are 
much relied upon food. that district they are caught snares, traps, 
and nets, well shot with the guns that have taken the place the 
bow and arrow. Snaring and netting are methods unknown the 
Eskimo, and self-evident that they cannot secure any large 
numbers with bow and arrow. 

especially the river deltas that birds’ eggs are importance 
summer article diet. The Coppermine district, however, 
peculiar that there are practically nesting-places any import- 
ance near it. 

animal much feared and seldom killed the Barren Ground grizzly, 
which the form Ursus arctos Richardsoni, and probably several other 
varieties, found all the district have considered. They are not 
only rare beasts, but are vicious fighters close quarters, and much more 
dangerous than polar bears men who hunt with spears and bows. They 
are really numerous the mountains running east from Langton bay 
Crocker river, which district present uninhabited, and has doubt 
been for the better part century least. saw the Copper- 
mine region several men who had killed grizzly bears with bow and arrow, 
and heard stories how hunters had been maimed and killed this 
dangerous pursuit. One man whom saw was horribly through 
blow the head from the paw grizzly. was said that this 
blow was nearly fatal that the man had been sick year from its effects. 

animal which deserves article food supply earlier mention 
than gets this presentation, the marmot, which eaten all tribes 
familiar us, except those the eastern edge the Mackenzie delta, 
whom the animal taboo. They are trapped various ways, and snared 
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NATURAL BRIDGE NEAR POINT DEASE THOMPSON. 


This bridge figured Richardson’s Arctic Search Expedition.’ 


TYPICAL BARREN GROUND, NEAR SOUTH-WESTERN CORNER OF DARNLEY BAY. 
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well shot the Alaskan Eskimo, and are both snared and shot 
those Coronation gulf. saying above that the Copper Eskimo were 
unfamiliar with the use snares, the meaning that they not use snares 
that can set and then left the hunters. The snaring the marmot 
done chiefly the women and small boys who put noose the mouth 
the animal’s hole and sit till the marmot comes out, when they pull 
the string and usually catch about the 

curious thing, and possibly some ethnological significance, the 
fact that although various berries abound among the Coronation gulf 
Eskimo, which the Eskimo further west are fond article food, 
these are not eaten any extent the easterners. The salmon berry, 
which both the most abundant and the most palatable the Copper- 
mine river berries (in estimation and that the western Eskimo), 
never tasted the local people. our migratory life among them 
often had occasion travel through extensive berry patches time 
when the fruit was ripe, and Eskimo companions tried teach their local 
countrymen eat the salmon berry, but with very little success far 
the adults were concerned, though few children readily picked the 
habit. 

The distribution human life the region covered our investiga- 

tions was evidently somewhat different the near past from what has 
been during the last fifty years, and especially from what to-day. 
matter common knowledge awong the people Prince Albert 
sound and Minto inlet that large tribe occupied the eastern side Banks 
island well within the memory people now living. was this 
tribe who discovered M‘Clure’s ship the Investigator year two after 
she was abandoned the Bay Mercy, and they attained some commer- 
cial importance locally becoming the distributors the iron and other 
valuable things which they obtained from the ship and abandoned stores, 
although other tribes, such the Prince Albert sound one, used after they 
learnt the ship from the Banks islanders make trips the Bay 
Mercy themselves plunder her their own account. The Banks island 
tribe, however, suffered from series famines, which eventually ended, 
something over twenty years ago, the destruction the whole tribe. 
Other people who occupied the west coast Victoria island north 
Minto inlet have similarly disappeared recent times. 

There still living Cape Bathurst woman who was about fourteon 
years old when she saw and Rae’s party 1848. She was 
born near Langton bay, about miles east Cape Bathurst, and 
remembers the time, when few years before Richardson’s coming, her 
people abandoned Langton bay and went west, while others their neigh- 
bours went east and never returned. clear from this story, well 
from the evidence and the information gained from the 
eastern Eskimo, that there were people living along the entire coast from 
Cape Bathurst the Coppermine river the time Richardson’s first 
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visit 1826, although saw none them anywhere between Langton 
bay and Krusenstern. That should not have seen any not 
strange, for the character the country and the habits the people 
living are such that the entire population would expected 
far inland south the mountains during the summer season. Besides, 
was only seldom that Dr. Richardson went ashore, and people who live 
snow houses, many these may have done, leave nothing behind 
them near the sea except inconspicuous caches where they have covered 
their small belongings under heap stones. 

While have been able show that the Eskimo have, since time 
immemorial, been the habit occupying summer all the country 
from Coronation gulf down the the east end Great Bear 
lake, including the headwaters the Dease river, also clear from the 
evidence the ground well from the accounts the early explorers, 
that the winter the territory which the Eskimo 
dwelt summer all the way down the northern limit trees, about 
miles south Coronation gulf. our journey north-westward from 
the mouth the Dease river Franklin bay found remains ancient 
Indian lodges along the whole route, although Indians frequent those 
parts present. Not only are the lodges the river-bed, which might 
merely prove occasional journeys taken into far country, but they are 
also thick everywhere the high land wherever trees are found, 
and even beyond the limit trees the Barren Ground, showing that the 
Indians, like the wolverines, made occasional incursions into the territory 
which the habits the Eskimo had made their Tradition tells 
that the time, over sixty years ago, when the last Eskimo lived the 
Langton bay they used have occasionally sight the 
Indians the south, whom they feared and with whom they had inter- 
course. There seems always have been some intercourse, although only 
semi-friendly, between the two races the Anderson river, while the 
Mackenzie the relations might considered one open war which the 
Eskimo usually took the offensive, thing that best shown the almost 
yearly war expeditions which they made the Mackenzie river far 
south Fort Good Hope, which 400 miles within the limits the 
Indian territory and some 600 miles from the ocean. 

strange thing that spite the explicit testimony the 
contrary such early observers Richardson, seems generally 
assumed that wherever Indians and Eskimo met, the Indians took the 
offensive and that the Eskimo retreated before them. far know, 
the evidence all the other way. Wherever the two met the Indians 
were the ones flee, and true even to-day that the Indians Fort 
Good Hope who have for century been under the protection the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, are still deadly fear the Eskimo, whose latest 
hostile attacks antedate the memory any man now living. Great 
Bear lake also true that the complete separation between the two 
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races was due more the timidity the Indians than that the 
Eskimo. The separation was surprisingly complete, for although the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had occupied trading posts and near Great Bear 
lake for more than century, they had never been able enter into trade 
relations with the Eskimo, and did not, fact, know that there were any 
Eskimo within reach. These trade relations, the way, were immediately 
opened soon our work among the Coronation Eskimo familiarized 
the traders with the facts their location and numerical strength. 

the whole our investigations tend incline against belief any 
great antiquity the human occupation the Arctic coast. The evidence 
all negative. Nothing that have seen bears the face any 
evidence great age. seems clear that the Eskimo came into Alaska 
from the east, and that that event took place not over six 
hundred years ago the most. 


Mr. are going asked to-night transfer our interest, 
which has lately been deeply and sadly absorbed the Antarctic, the Arctic. 
Mr. Stefansson, who lecture us, Icelander descent, and citizen 
the United States, but was born, believe, the Dominion any 
rate, has returned his native allegiance, and the expedition which proposes 
now, for the further exploration the Arctic regions, under the 
auspices the Government Canada. Mr. Stefansson has already spent more 
than five years’ wandering the Arctic, very often with European companion. 
Perhaps more than any other man living, has lived with the Eskimo, and 
studied and made himself master the lore and traditions this remote and 
isolated race. will, feel sure, have great deal interest tell all those 
who are more less anthropologists—and anthropology and geography are 
very closely united. There have been rumours that has discovered tribe 
white Eskimo. not trust all the news that appears the newspapers, but 
doubt to-night shall hear what foundation truth there for these statements 
and what are the probable causes the peculiar features—the difference from other 
Eskimo—of this particular tribe. have already mentioned, the new and very 
interesting exploration which Mr. Stefansson about undertake will under the 
auspices the Government the Dominion. owe our thanks Mr. Borden, 
the present Premier Canada, and his colleagues, for the large view they have 
taken the responsibilities Government furthering the utmost their 
power scientific exploration. Long views this kind seldom lead loss the 
future. There was time when Mr. Seward, who annexed Alaska the United 
States, was told had made bad bargain. not suppose that there any- 
body the United States who would now repeat that statement. will not detain 
you any longer, Lut will ask Mr. Stefansson deliver his account his previous 
visits the Arctic and the Eskimo, and give some idea what his proposals 
for future exploration are. 

Dr. seems superfluous say how much have enjoyed 
this lecture, perfectly obvious have done so. The point special 
interest that the fair Eskimo which Mr. Stefansson may 
remind you that the ordinary Eskimo person short stature, with large long 
narrow high head, very broad face with high cheek-bones, black hair, the hair 
the face very scanty, and yellow, sometimes brownish-yellow, skin generally 
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tinged with red. matter fact, the Eskimo vary good deal; the west they 
have broader faces and heads than the east. other words, the Eskimo not 
appear absolutely pure from racial point view, though their culture seems 
fairly uniform from Alaska Greenland. far physical features are con- 
cerned, the Eskimo Alaska seem rather approach more closely the natives 
the north-west coast America and those north Asia, while those Greenland 
appear narrower headed and somewhat distinct other ways. None these 
people, neither the Greenland nor the Labrador Eskimo, have fair hair, none them 
have blue eyes like those whom Mr. Stefansson has discovered, and none them 
have narrow faces except the Smith sound Eskimo, whom the face narrower 
than the head the problem which has faced, and looks 
the explanation given Stefansson were correct, that another racial element 
indicated, for difficult conceive how the environment could modify these 
people and leave the other Eskimo untouched when the conditions existence are 
quite not know whether the stature the people has been published— 
the Eskimo, have stated, are short people and the Scandinavians are tall. far 
the evidence present before us, seems that Mr. Stefansson has made 
ont prima facie case for Scandinavian element the people that investigated. 

Dr, have not much add what have heard. have 
enjoyed Mr. Stefansson’s lecture which has put forth his ideas this wonder- 
ful people has met. have come here from Copenhagen hear personally what 
had say this matter, and surprised how many interesting facts has 
succeeded bringing back from his eventful journey among our brethren who live 
those northern regions the border humanity. thank Mr. Stefansson 
also, for part, for his interesting contribution our particular science, viz. 
Eskimology.” 

Mr. there one who desires continue the discussion, 
shall, sure, voicing the general feeling the meeting expressing 
conventional phrase, but very hearty terms, the sense the instruction, and 
may add the amusement, have received from delightful lecture, and the 
pleasure which our eyes have had from the pictures which have been shown 
to-night. have always felt with regard Arctic exploration that its fault was its 
lack human interest. The human side the Arctic has been revealed to- 
night, think, more fully than has ever been revealed this room. have 
learned how men and women contrive live tolerably happily and decently these 
remote regions, how they endure the hardships the climate and obtain sufficient 
food from the resources their environment. 

The lecturer has touched upon many interesting points, but none more interest- 
ing, more complicated, more difficult than the results the contact with civiliza- 
tion primitive and isolated people. Too often, unfortunately, see the same 
disastrous results follow very different quarters the globe. East Africa 
one may hear similar tales the result the introduction civilization among the 
native tribes. All progress would seem brings, any rate for time, its attendant 
evils; yet these remote peoples must inevitably brought into contact with the 
great swirl the world. All wecan endeavour make the shock little 
harmful possible those whose lives disturb. While the human side the 
lecture to-night has been the greatest interest, have also learnt much the 
nature the country, the coasts and islands the frozen ocean. shall not 
detain you any longer except ask you vote acclamation very hearty 
vote thanks Mr. Stefansson, who has come over from New York purpose 
give this lecture, and has shown that way wearied passage 
the Atlantic which lasted twenty-four hours longer than ought have. 
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DISCOVERY THE AUSTRALASIAN ANTARCTIC EXPE- 
DITION IMPORTANT SUBMARINE BANKS. 

Davis, Dr. Mawson’s Australasian Antarctic ship Aurora, 
has recently reported the discovery, the result oceanographic 
important rocky ridge bank about 200 miles south 
Tasmania. The Aurora left Hobart this cruise November 12, 1912, 
returning Hobart December following. 


2500 Soundings taken on first dredging trip. 
1740 Soundings taken on second dredging trip. 
© Positions at which trawl was put over. 

Trend Lines. 
sh»Shells. Rock Macquarie I. Basse 
m=Mud. Sand 
h.- Hard. 
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She left Hobart for Adélie Land, order pick Dr. Mawson’s 
main party Commonwealth bay, and his western party under Frank 
Wild Termination glacier, the east Gaussberg, December 26. 
The accompanying plan and section Captain Davis explains the 
nature his recent oceanographic discoveries. 

Captain Davis reports that for about 100 miles south the southern- 
most land Tasmania, the bottom deepens steadily 2082 fathoms. 
then commences rise again the crest long ridge, least 150 
miles length. The shallowest portion this ridge yet proved 
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Captain Davis has depth over 545 fathoms. Comparing this with 
the depth the ocean adjacent areas the east and west, ranging 
they from 2450 fathoms 2700 fathoms, one may conclude that the 
ridge rises least 11,000 feet above the general level the neighbouring 
sea floor. The ridge, far developed yet, proves least 100 
miles width. The bottom for the most part hard and rocky, but 
specimens the rock have yet been recovered. glance the map 
showing the chief trend lines (mostly powerful rock folds together with 
geological faults and axes eruption) reveals the fact that the principal 
trend lines tend converge near this great submarine bank ridge, 
which has already been proved nearly large the whole 
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Davis 
of Antarctic S.¥. Aurora. 


Tasmania, island whose size intermediate between that Ireland 
and that Ceylon. This is, without fragment lost conti- 
nent formerly stretching perhaps from Tasmania Antarctica. 

The evidence for the existence this old land bridge 
between Tasmania and South America way Antarctica have recently 
been summarized able and original manner Mr. Hedley, 
the Australian Museum, Sydney, paper the Linnean Society, 
London.* 


“The Relations Antarctica,” read June Proc. 
Linn. Soc., London, Session 124, 1911-12, pp. 80-90. 
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interesting note that this submerged fragment severed from 
Tasmania deep trench, replica, but grander scale, the foun- 
dered earth segment marked Bass strait. will noticed the 
accompanying map that the meridional, N.N.W. trend lines 
are crossed the northern part the island strong lines, 
termed the map Bassian lines,” account their parallelism with 
Bass strait. 

Captain Davis this recent cruise also discovered deep bank 
point about miles north Macquarie island, and rising from depths 
1750 fathoms within 570 fathoms the surface. The bottom here, 
too, proved rocky. All these interesting soundings were obtained 
Captain Davis under very unfavourable weather conditions. 

Captain Davis intended spending some little time his return voyage 
Antarctica developing the interesting Tasman bank the south 
Tasmania. took with him recently joined member Dr. Maw- 
son’s scientific staff, Mr. Vander Waterschoot vander Gracht, the brother 
the Government geologist the Netherlands. joined the expe- 
dition, giving his services entirely gratuitously, cartographic artist. 


THE LORIAN SWAMP. 
HAYWOOD. 


has been point discussion amongst those interested British East 
Africa, whether the Uaso Nyiro river flows out the Lorian swamp 
not; and does not, whether there any marked river-bed running 
down towards the Indian ocean. position give definite infor- 
mation this point owing recent journey that part the world, 
especially view the fact that was there during the driest months 
the year, July and August, 1912, after particularly rainless season. 

July received orders proceed Wajheir and Lorian order 
report the country, movement tribes, and other matters and accord- 
ingly set off from Kismaya, which the port the Jubaland Province, 
June 27, and proceeded Gobwein, where finally collected camel 
caravan, syces, escort, Owing the fact that anticipated having 
cover considerable stretches waterless country, nine camels 
carried water-tins, and the remainder were utilized carry food for the 
men, tents, ammunition, etc. 

Gobwein small township miles north Kismayu, and situated 
the Juba river, which forms the boundary between British East Africa 
and Italian Somaliland. The mouth this river partially blocked 
bar, which passable high water shallow-draught steamers. 
After leaving Gobwein and passing Yonti, where there detachment 
the King’s African Rifles, proceeded ina northerly direction and crossed 
the Deshek Wama near Barragon. 
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The Deshek Wama used lake containing considerable amount 
water some fifteen years ago, and reported have been fed the 
Uaso Nyiro through Lak Dera and well overflows from 
the Juba river through natural dyke near Sheikh Murjan. The mouth 
this dyke has been dammed up, and water has for some years flowed 
through from above the Deshek is, therefore, practically dry 
lake-bed where the natives have dig wells order water their 
stock. 

The natives Jubaland are principally Ogaden Somalis, who are 
nomadic and pastoral race. Leaving the Deshek, proceeded mean 
prismatic compass bearing 320° for two days, and reached Afmadu 
July Here there are wells dug watercourse which runs off easterly 
towards the Deshek Wama. Many these wells are over feet deep 
and feet wide. one can say who originally dug them, but they 
have doubtless been widened and deepened the effect the weather 
more than the efforts the Somalis who now use them. Fairly large 
herds Somali cattle are watered here daily, and the natives have 
mechanical means for lifting the water, the amount manual labour 
required tremendous. Stakes are driven into the side the well, down 
which five six men descend one stands the bottom and filling the 
leather circular bucket with water throws number two, who passes 
number three, and the top, where the last man empties 
out into rough trough sunbaked earth, which the cattle drink. 

set off am. for the next wells, which were Fangal, nearly 
miles distant average bearing 330° from Afmadu. When 
camel caravan started was quite dark, had make our way along 
rough cattle track the doubtful glimmer couple lanterns. 
Towards 5.30 began get lighter, and met caravan Somali 
cattle coming from after passing them saw the pug-marks 
lion and lioness which had evidently been following this herd, but had 
been frightened off the noise our 

The country between Afmadu and Fangal dry and covered with 
thorn bush, with only occasional open places. Fangal itself, which 
reached p.m. the same day, after resting between and there 
quite good grazing owing the water being nearer the surface, and most 
the wells are not more than feet deep. The country generally 
opener and freer bush. stayed long enough rest men and 
camels and settle native disputes, besides filling the water-tanks 
camels, and then left for what was the hardest part journey, 
namely, that tract dry, waterless, thorny country between Fangal and 

The distance between these two places approximately 120 miles 
road, and there rough but well-defined cattle track along which the 
Somalis drive their herds during the rainy season, watering them the 
worrta rain-pans which are marked accompanying sketch-map. 
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was the hottest season the year when made this march, and 
owing there having been rain for several months, practically all 
these were dry, and those that held little water them were 
useless owing herds elephants having lately come down and 
rolled about them, turning the liquid into nasty smelling sloshy com- 
pound which even the camels refused drink. Owing the heat and 
lack rain-pools was obliged march night-time, and economize 
severely with water, doling out two three glassfuls per man 
our halting-places. Following the rough cattle track through the thorn 
bush average bearing 280°, reached Tuli the fifth day, 
after long and arduous marches over miles day. 

The country passed through was flat and covered with dense thorn 
bush excepting round the rain-pans, where was rather 
opener, The soil was rather sandy and dry. Tuli, the Sulphur 
wells, are called owing the waters being strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. 

These wells are not very deep, only about feet, and they occur 
kind grey sandstone strata which run almost north and south. They 
are simply hollowed out the ground and are not built any way. 
Somalis bring their sick stock water here, and state that they greatly 
improve after fortnight’s watering. 

The country from here towards the north known Wajheir. 
Government post has been opened lately Siddeh Dima, about miles 
from Tuli, there are large number wells here, which are greatly 
used the surrounding tribes owing the clear, clean water they con- 
tain. The character the soil changes reddish sand which lies 
feet more over soft kind gypsum rock, through which the wells are 
sunk depth feet so. not known whom these wells 
were originally made, but the legend that race giants used in- 
habit these parts, and were the original makers these wells. proof 
this the natives point out huge cairns stone which are found 
numbers near this vicinity, and state that they are the graves these pre- 
historic people. more than probable that these cairns mark 
graves, they are generally found near each other and usually the 
edge natural depressions, They are roughly conical shape, and would 
though one two are bigger than the others, and these presumably mark 
the graves chiefs. These cairns are found scattered over most the 
country between Wajheir and the Tana river, but they are not quite 
large the latter place. 

The country round Siddeh Dima used occupied the Galla 
tribes, but these were driven out the Somalis years ago, since when 
has been unoccupied until recently re-opened the Government. 

After leaving Wajheir and Siddeh Dima worked mean compass 
bearing 210° towards the Uaso Nyiro and Lorian, through dry country 
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covered with sparse bush. Game was fairly plentiful, but mostly Grevy’s 
zebra and oryx, both which species are generally found waterless areas. 

had guide after leaving Siddeh Dima, and had work entirely 
compass bearings, time marchings, and very inaccurate map. The actual 
distance between Siddeh Dima and the Uaso Nyiro about miles, and 
took about five days cover, the track means either straight 
well defined. the fifth day reached the Uaso Nyiro, and found 
the dry thorn bush gave way open grassy plains which ran parallel 
the river both sides far eye could see, and were about miles 
breadth. These plains lie lower level than the river, sloping away 
from its banks until they touch the thornbush, where the soil changes 
from heavy black-cotton nature hard, dry, cinder-like character. 
The Somalis graze large quantities camels the bush, and keep their 
cattle and sheep the plains until the rainy season, when the plains 
become flooded and swampy, besides being infested with mosquitoes and 
they then drive their herds into the drier country, watering them 

The Uaso Nyiro, Melka Nyacha, where first struck it, fair- 
sized river about feet width and feet depth the dry 
season, and this spot quite miles the east what must the 
Lorian swamp, for very large swamp which known the Somalis, and 
marked sketch-map, Jaffa Wein, the only one any size any- 
where the vicinity, was able determine walking the river 
towards it. was probably about miles long about broad, and 
this was the very driest season after several rainless months. 

already stated, the Uaso Nyiro runs out this swamp fairly 
large stream, and then flows south-easterly direction for about miles, 
when reaches swamp known the river splits 
into little swamps, running off different directions like the fingers 
hand, and gradually trickles out tiny stream few feet width 
and about inches depth. This runs for about miles, gradually 
dwindling until eventually dries entirely near Marer Koh, where 
the dry watercourse known Lak Dera, which runs down the direction 
Afmadu, commences. had not the time follow this course, but there 
doubt well defined, and that some eight years ago certain 
amount the water from the Uaso Nyiro used flow down it. 

After leaving the Lorian, marched across the dry thorny country 
between that place and the Tana river, reaching the latter after 
extremely arduous march three days. The Tana river very broad but 
rather shallow this point, and has very high banks fairly thickly covered 
with bush. There are very few natives here, mostly the Werdeh tribe, 
who have been driven down the Somali invasion from the north. There 
are also few Wapokomo, who cultivate small areas maize, principally 
the islands the river, and trade with the Somalis for sheep and 
goats. 
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followed the bank the river for over miles, but finding 
too stony and thorny, struck westerly along the Kazanandu river, 
through fearfully thick thorn bush, having cut way most the time, 
until struck Government road which took Meru, and from thence 


eventually made way Nairobi. 


THE SANJAK NOVIBAZAR. 


much has been heard recent years the strategical and political 
importance the Sanjak Novibazar, convenient expression for the extreme 
north-western corner Turkey-in-Europe, yet have detailed account its 
geographical features. Gaston Gravier has supplied this want Annales 
Geographie, January, 1913, the result three weeks’ travel July, 1912, from 
which the following notes have been taken. 

Under the Romans the Sanjak part and Kossovo; the 
south-east was part Dardania, the dividing line being the southern edge 
the Sanjak, the Rogozna hills. During the great divisions the fourth century this 
ridge served the frontier the eastern empire, and later the limit the Rumelia 
the Turks. Bosnia then came known the country beyond Rogozna. 

After the Turkish conquest, 1718 special pashalik was constituted for 
Rashka, the fertile district round the town Novibazar itself. Then from 1718 
1874 the district formed the Sanjak sub-district Novibazar, the vilayet 
Bosnia, whose capital was Seraiyevo. Since 1878, when Bosnia was placed under 
Austrian control, the actual Sanjak Novibazar was divided into two smaller 
sanjaks Plevlie and Sienitza, forming part Kossovo vilayet, but the original 
name was retained ordinary use for the narrow wedge country remaining 
between Montenegro and Servia, although found place the administrative 
records the Sublime Porte. 

The country high plateau with general level 2600 3000 feet the 
west and 3400 the east, divided diagonally the valley the Lim, tributary 
the Drina. 

Seen from some high vantage point the Servian frontier, such Kopaonik 
(Suvo Rudishta, 7019 feet), from (5084 feet), the Sanjak conveys the 
impression immense sunken basin, seamed parallel ridges, generally north- 
west and south-east, the horizon being bounded jagged line summits the 
Montenegrin frontier, while detached the south-east the imposing cone 
Durmitor (Shirova Peshina, 8312 feet), and the south appears the high ridge 
Bielashnitza, behind which are visible the high pointed crests Kom (8070 feet). 

The depression, thus unfolded, has length miles and width 
miles. The Sanjak bounded the north and the south still higher zones, 
which the exterior edges are sharply marked deep narrow depressions, such 
that Uvatz facing Bosnia, and the deep narrow the Tara towards Monte- 
negro. Generally towards the west the Sanjak continuation the Bosnian 
and Herzegovinian uplands, the line demarcation being solely indicated some 
higher summits echeloned from north-east south-west, such Vushevitza 

Kovash (4717 feet), and Velika Liubnitza (7344 the east rises elevated 
bastion, which entails long and difficult ascent, the traveller approaches from 
the plain Kossovo (Mitrovitza, 1000 feet, rising Rogozna, 4270 feet), from 
the plain Metoya (Ipek, 1758 feet, Zhlieb, 5766 feet). ‘The Mokra mountain, 
with deep narrow dyke the upper Ibar, marks the natural limit the Sanjak 
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Considered whole, this elevated region belongs the Dinaric chain, the 
extremity which situated; but itself offers considerable variety 
nature forms according the hardness the rocks have resisted denudation. 
the east, between the Lim and the high plateaux Sienitza, Peshtera, and Roshai, 
they are very similar those Eastern Bosnia, but west the Lim, towards the 
Tara and the Drina, the country much more accidented with deeply eroded 
valleys and many streams. 

The climate the Sanjak rigorous, partly because its high elevation 
partly from being separated from the sea still loftier region. This further 
accentuated considerable areas having been denuded trees. one may judge 
tradition and the accounts former travellers, the country distant date 
was generally well wooded, especially about Plevlie and the upper valley the 
Lim. present but few wooded masses are apparent the extreme limits 
the country the south and south-west, where pines cling the rocky heights 
4000 4500 feet elevation. sheltered depressions such the valley 
the Lim around Vranesh, beech and pine are found, and the Rashka dis- 
trict about Novibazar itself are stunted oaks and beech. 

The rigour the climate also aggravated the high winds which scour the 
plateaux, the winter blizzards often engulfing both man and beast. Even the 
summer the inhabitants are warmly clad, and the wooden houses are almost hidden 
under their thick covering thatch. Maize can only cultivated the valleys 
the Lim and the Rashka, the lower lying districts the extreme north-west. 

The characteristic culture the district, following ancient custom, that 
bearded wheat (karishik) and barley (subashtina), often sown together the same 
field, while buckwheat cultivated altitude about 4000 feet. The 
Sanjak essentially grazing country, and excellent pasturage found the 
high plateaux. 

Although less rain falls than the Adriatic littoral the forest regions 
North Bosnia about Agram, the fall this district more evenly distributed 
throughout the year, that month less than inches. The winter 
months are the least rainy, while the greatest fall normally occurs the end spring 
and the beginning summer, this being the most favourable for the growth grass 
the high plateau. The means livelihood the inhabitants depend largely 
the due growth the spring grasses, and spell parching heat 
dry summer means agricultural ruin them. The saving the hay generally 
takes place early part July, the summer has not been too dry, but the best 
crop probably that cut towards the end autumn. 

Horses and oxen the Sanjak are rather small, but strong and active. the 
other hand, the breed sheep altogether remarkable, and celebrated throughout 
the Balkans, especially those from the plateaux Sienitza and They 
are well shaped and stand high, with horns curving far back, having the forehead 
and feet usually spotted with black their wool white, long, and silky, while their 
flesh appreciated the markets Salonica and Constantinople. 

While waiting for the hay cut, cattle graze the thin grass then found 
the stony uplands the young foliage the trees. Hay forms their winter 
fodder. The high rolling steppes west the Lim and between that river and the 
form the best pasture grounds. 

Generally the population the Sanjak are Servian race and speech, but, 
Bosnia, they are sharply divided into Moslem and Christian elements. The first 
are usually known the Turks, while the latter, who are Orthodox 
Christians, style themselves Serbs and speak Servian. Actually the Moslems are 
the possessors all cultivated ground, the Christians paying rent them. The 
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former are town dwellers rule, while the latter live the country; costume 
both are identical very difficult tell apart. 

various periods there have been immigrants from the neighbouring countries, 
the latest movement being after the annexation Bosnia and Herzegovina Austria 
1908. There are colonies Peshtera and Roshai. The most recent 
settlers inhabit the Lim and Ibar valleys leading towards Servia the one hand, and 
the Kossovo plain the other; while the earliest and most ancient inhabitants are 
found the more sheltered regions along the great cafion the Tara 
the great limestone tableland Ograjevitza. The Christian orthodox element 
most widely distributed west the Lim, where the only appreciable Moslem 
groups are close the Bosnian frontier along the lower courses the Shotina, the 
Poblashnitza, and Along the Montenegrin frontier are the districts 
Krishak between the Sotzer and the Tara, and Vranesh (Bash Kolashin) which 
generally present marked Moslem type. 

The Lim valley almost entirely the hands Christians, with the exception 
the towns, the district round Berdarevo, and the little valley 
East the Lim the proportions are reversed, and only the districts Stari 
Vlah and Nova Varosh the Servian frontier and those Vasoyevitza and 
Berane the Montenegrin side has the pure Servian type been retained. There 
also certain predominance the Christian element along the Servian frontier 
the Rashka and Ibar valleys. 

From the twelfth the fourteenth centuries the Sanjak was traversed two 
main routes and boasted civilization better than has known since. One route 
led from the Adriatic Ragusa, passed through Focha, Plevlie, Prepolye, and met 
Sienitza another coming from Seraiyevo through Priboi and Nova Varosh. From 
thence the main route continued into the depression the Rashka, where 
cated, one branch following the Rashka the Ibar Kopaonik towards Nish and 
Byzantium, and another went the Rogozna pass Kossovo Salonica and Serres. 

The Sanjak was then known Grand Rascia, important itself the cradle 
the Servian race, and was the avenue much commerce from the Dalmatian 
coast and the Venetian cities toward the Orient. The population was then far 
denser and more prosperous, witnessed numerous ruins and the grandeur 
and beauty the religious institutions that remain. 

Since the Turkish occupation, the track commerce has been entirely diverted 
into the valley the Morava, although the Sanjak retained for some time certain 
activity owing the active cattle trade with Seraiyevo, but since 1878 the Sanjak 
has remained almost completely isolated and neglected, the tendency trade being 
towards Uskub and Salonica through Mitrovitza. 

The very ancient institution the family community still remains 
the social centre most parts the Sanjak. 

Servia, where the system was once common, the has become 
reduced importance has disappeared, but here are found many great 
numbering twenty thirty members Stari Vlah, fifty sixty more the 
districts Bielopolye and Bihor, the ancient rule life and principles interior 
organization remaining intact the more isolated districts the Sanjak. The 
self-contained, obeying single chief and grouping itself round 
single hearth; the members all bear the same name, and most cases form 
village designated the family name. 

The structure the houses faithfully represents the nature the country and 
the level its civilization. rule wood almost the sole element its con- 
struction. The main wooden building rests basement either wood stone, 
and covered very steep-pitched wooden roof almost hiding the whole structure. 
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Underneath sort stable where cattle are kept during the winter; above 
are two rooms, one for living and general use and the other for sleeping. These 
details construction resemble those other Alpine dwellings, and testify very 
rudimentary and ancient type civilization where abundance wood gave the 
necessary scope. chimney not used, the interstices the wooden roof taking 
its daylight enters only two doors placed opposite each other and reached 
ladder the house level ground, from ground-level built against the 
hillside, often the case. There flooring; fireplace dug the centre, 
and few planks suspended over serve dry the corn, meat, etc. The sleeping- 
room often low that impossible stand upright; two small skylights 
devoid glass admit little light. There bed and furniture. 

The size the varies with the size the family their richness 
cattle. sometimes formed groups two three, and often occupies some 
minor geographical feature, such the head narrow valley, minor plain 
basin, the mouth defile secluded corner one the greater plains 
Life these communities somewhat self-contained, but the people unite 
the monasteries the great religious festivals, when they combine for the moba 
communal agricultural work, the towns and markets. 

The Sanjak has ten towns, considerable proportion for isolated district, 
but this largely due the preference the Moslem element for town life, but 
only Novibazar counts more than 10,000 inhabitants. these townlets are 
situated along the main route running parallel the Servian frontier, the others are 
the Lim valley, with the exception Roshai (Tergovishte), the only place im- 
portance the Upper Ibar valley. The houses are the same Alpine type with 
steeply pitched roofs These little towns still retain many the 
characteristics the Middle Ages. They are usually grouped round fortress 
castle, now often ruins, situated near the centre the town. There long 
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some large “han opening its double doors some wide central court giving 
access stables with living rooms for travellers overhead. This the 
main commercial artery which the life the town concentrated. Around 
this nucleus fortress and market are grouped the different quarters mahalla” 
the town, each having its separate life, its own church mosque, probably 
separated from other quarters open spaces specially reserved market for 
corn, cattle, wood, perhaps fields and meadow. 

Inside the mahalla” are winding lanes bordered wooden palisades 
feet high, that the curious may only regard the roofs the houses. The 
these towns has not altered for centuries. They trade the cattle, cheese, wool, 
skins, honey, wax, and wood produced their districts exchange for corn, salt, 
tobacco, coffee, and sugar imported from outside. 

Most the trade gravitates towards Mitrovitza, the railway terminus for 
Salonica, but the country west the Lim has relations with Seraiyevo and through 
with Trieste for and manufactured goods. Practically all the carrying 
trade the country going railhead either Uvatz Mitrovitza done 
horse-caravans, which are exceptionally well organized and follow well-defined tracks 
worn centuries usage. 


REVIEWS. 
EUROPE. 


Hydrographisch-Biologische No.7. Zusammen- 
fassende Uebersicht der Hydrographie des Bottnischen und Finnischen Meer- 
busens und der nérdlichen Ostsee nach den Untersuchungen bis Ende 1910. Von 
Rolf Witting. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 1912. 


Finnish investigation the northern Baltic was put satisfactory 
footing grant 1902 the Finnish Society Sciences state subsidy, 
and the first results were noticed vol 35, No. this Journal. Now 
possible give general survey the hydrography the northern Baltic. 
Herr Witting divides the area into five sections, with the following mean depths 
the Bothnia bay (Bottenviken) the extreme north, 138 feet the Bothnia sea, 
226 the sea rocks between Aland and Finland, feet 


the Aland sea, 252 feet; and the Gulf Finland, 125 feet. The last direct 
continuation the Baltic, whereas the Gulf Bothnia divided submarine 
banks which cut off the lower denser layers water. The rivers pour large 
quantities fresh water into the Baltic, while salt water enters from outside 
along the bottom. These are certain extent mixed wave action, and the 
temperature, density, and salinity different depths are also affected insola- 
tion and convection currents. Tables are given the temperature and salinity 
sixty-three stations for May, August, and November, and currents, 
winds, tides, colour, and transparency are also discussed. The hydrographical 
phenomena are illustrated large number maps and vertical sections. The 
laws which govern their variations have now explained and determined. 
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‘Les Alps Vol.1. Emile Gaillard. Macon: Faure. 1912. 
Pp. xvii., 223. Maps. fr. 50. 
‘Les Alpes Gustave Tardieu. Paris; Masson. 1912. 
Pp. vi., Map and Illustrations. fr. 50. 


Emile Gaillard has produced climbers’ guide which very carefully 
and conscientiously compiled, and evidently modelled Mr. Coolidge’s well- 
known series. The present volume deals with climbing centre very little known 
the English Alpinist—that between the Arc and the Isére. Even Sir 
Conway, his great traverse the Alps from end end, omitted this far 
western section. Each group Aiguilles, cols, has excellent and very 
clearly engraved large-scale map itself; but unfortunate that there 
general map all the massifs this region. 

Tardieu’s Guide the Provencal Alps appeals wider public, and the 
mountaineer has take secondary place. The handbook should serve 
excellent companion those wintering the Riviera who want explore the 
glorious but little-known scenery the Riviera hinterland. Now that the 
section the Sud France railway completed from Puget-Theniers 
Digne, there should less excuse for the neglect this region our country- 
men. Tardieu writes not only for the tourist and holiday-maker, but for 
the naturalist and and careful give bibliographical paragraph 
the end many the chapters. The photographs are chosen with dis- 
crimination and reproduced and there map and full index. 


Pp. 452. 12s, 6d. net.) This brightly written description 
comparatively little-travelled region, author who has specialized, 
speak, local history and topography. Scottish borderland between 
Berwick-on-Tweed and Edinburgh is, from its situation, necessarily consider- 
able historical importance, and justifies the length the monograph—some 450 
pages. Mr. Bradley’s descriptions are pleasantly presented that few readers 
will cavil the predominance the personal note. Perhaps the best part 
the book the chapter dealing with the story the old border city, Berwick- 
which informative and suggestive. The illustrations are good, the 
subjects judiciously selected, and there adequate index. 

‘Italian Travel Sketches.’ James Sully, (London: Constable 
Co. Pp. x., 326. 7s. net. 1912.) Dr. Sully has written 
travel-book considerable charm, and his lightness touch disguises good 
deal erudition and study, suggested also formidable list authorities 
consulted. Many these sketches have appeared the quarterlies, and are 
well worth reproduction more permanent form. They are the fruit many 
years’ wanderings country, which emphatically the most popular shrine 
tourist culture the whole Europe. interesting are the 
chapters the Obsession Rome,” Viterbo and Palermo, while the intro- 
ductory sketch early travel Italy from the time pilgrimages the 
tours” our grandfathers, some geographical interest. his 
essay modern Rome, though his sympathies are not with the 
writes tolerantly the recent changes the street topography Rome, 
and refrains from denouncing these manifestations the 
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Fossey and Longnon. (Paris: Delagrave. 1913. Pp. vii., 592. Maps and 
Plans. fr. cent.) This the first new series guides, which does not 
differ materially from the old-established Joanne series, except that practical 
details matters affecting the comfort tourists—accommodation, local 
communications, conveyances, are for the most part ignored. This 
serious omission, which militates against the practical utility these guides. 
But the historical information full and carefully compiled, while due 
prominence given the artistic attractions this classique 
Renaissance.” 

Englishman the Arnold Lunn. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 1913. Pp. xx., 294. 5s. net.) this attempt 
anthology the Swiss Alps, Mr. Arnold Lunn has carried out difficult and 
necessarily invidious task with sound judgment and discrimination. While 
most the classics Alpine prose are represented this little volume, the 
editor has found room for genuine bits mountain literature comparatively 
unknown authors. Then, fortunately, mountaineering sport which has 
inspired some its most ardent followers—Whymper’s thrilling record the 
Matterhorn disaster, for instance, deservedly ranks classic Alpine 
literature. Hardly any the well-known men letters who have written 
the Alps are omitted. Ruskin naturally holds the place honour; while the 
wonderful gift Leslie Stephens home the reader the meaning 
Alpine scenery well shown the numerous passages selected. 

‘Handbook Belgium.’ 6th edit. (London: Ward, Lock Co. 1912, 
Pp. 240. Map, Plans, and Illustrations, 6d. net.) Within its limits, this 
little guide excellent one, and should certainly meet the requirements 
the ordinary tourist who wishes the chief sights the Belgian tourist 
centres. The practical details, hotels, conveyances, amusements, etc., are very 
full and scrupulously accurate, but the information the art treasures and 
architectural splendours Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges rather meagre and 
unsatisfying. Clearly drawn plans the chief cities are given, and the illustra- 
tions are pleasing. 

ASIA. 
Par Henri Maitre, des Services civils 
Emile Larose. 

The author devoted two years, from February, 1909, March, 1911, 
traversing the least-known region this extensive French colony, and his notes, 
which are written simple and unpretentious style, cover over 550 pages diver- 
sified about 120 photographs and woodcuts, which though small are very clear 
and give good idea the varied scenes, villages, and typesof inhabitants. 
Maitre’s starting point was Saigon, and the chief localities passed his first 
tour were Kratié, Darlac, the sources the Plai and Song bé, the Donnai uplands 
central plateau southern Indo-China, whence made for Cochin China 
and Cambodia the upper valley the Song and the Stieng country. 
The second tour was from Kratié Phanthiet, and thence Khong way 
the eastern frontier Cambodia, while the third dealt with the “knot” 
the Donnai plateau. chapter summarizes the geographical results the 
mission, and treats detail the topography, ethnography, and history the 
various regions described. Four maps illustrating the surveys the mission are 
appear subsequently the scale 200,000 under the auspices the 
Ministry the Colonies, and the meantime nine miscellaneous maps, including 
some the earliest extant maps Indo-China, accompany the present volume. 
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SIBERIA. 
‘Siberia.’ Price. London: Methuen, Pp. xxviii., 308. 
Maps and Illustrations. 6d. 

There probably not the department Commercial Geography this 
moment any more interesting comparison contrast drawn than that 
between Siberia and Canada. this Mr. Price refers the first page his 
preface, and any one who reads the book with consideration for the future 
possibilities Siberia will get better understanding them keeping the 
Canadian model mind. Canada has not been closed all nationalities save 
British, Siberia has all save those the Russian empire; approached 
easy seaway from its insular mother-land, while from Russia the land- 
ways are long and costly, and the seaway, though Wiggins proved its feasibility, 
beset with difficulties. Siberia lacks any parallel the natural route the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. these and other grounds, hardly 
conceivable that under existing conditions Siberia should, economic sense, 
overtake and excel Canada; yet, considering natural resources independently 
the present means making use them, possible foresee Siberia 
victorious the race, the author does. the mean time, describes not 
only the economic possibilities the country, but also its social and adminis- 
trative conditions and problems, with authority which the outcome wide 
travel both and off the better-known routes. was enabled under- 
take accepting invitation accompany the expedition Messrs. Carruthers 
and Miller, with whose scientific results Fellows and readers this Journal 
are well acquainted. Among several maps this volume interesting one 
the vegetation zones Western and Central Siberia; there also ethno- 
graphical map, and studying the two side side, some need felt one 
which adequately shows the relief the land. The chapter the present 
economic conditions this area suitably prefaced with short survey its 
geography, far affects those conditions. the same connection, 
bearing upon the direction which economic development has taken thus far and 
may expected take the future, not the least valuable part the author’s 
work his account the inhabitants some the remote settlements which 
visited spent considerable time some them, and came know the 
people unusually well. 


EXPEDITION. 
‘On the track the Powell Millington. London: Smith, Elder Co. 
1912, 3s. net. 


unpretending little volume some two hundred pages, descriptive the 
incidents that enlivened the many discomforts the Abor expedition. The 
author takes all his numerous and other trying experiences with perfect sang 
froid and good-humoured philosophy, which are probably the best frame mind 
which meet the uncouth manners and customs semi-savage moun- 
taineers. Some may hesitate believe that the recent expedition likely 
have brought about any permanently tranquillizing effects the north-eastern 
frontier. There can doubt, however, that sooner later intercourse between 
Assam and the Tibetan and Chinese trans-frontier tracts will regulated and 
roads and communications improved. The three powers concerned will then find 
the Abors too much nuisance tolerate the practices—raids and murders 
and the like—in which hitherto they have too freely indulged, and which will 
obviously require strong hand definitely eradicated. pity that there 
are photographs convey general idea what the Abor country like. 
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TRIPOLI. 


Vinassa Regny, della Université Parma. Libya Terreni 
Acque, Vita Colture della Nuova Colonia.’ Milano: Ubrico Hoepli. 1913. 
7.50 

‘En Tripolitaine. Voyage Edmond Bernet. Paris: Fontemoing 

Cie. 1912. 


These are two the numerous works called forth the late annexation 
Tripoli the Italians, Prof. Vinassa has compiled useful compendium the 
geography, geology, climate, vegetation, and resources the territory styles 
Libya Italica, under which title includes Cyrenaica, Fezzan, and the rest 
the hinterland well Tripoli itself. Much his material collected from 
the narratives various travellers, but has some personal knowledge 
Tripoli, having accompanied Ferrandi journey through the northern part 
the country about ten years ago. maintains that the elevations the 
country have nothing with the Atlas, which folded range, while the 
strata Tripoli and Cyrenaica are nearly horizontal and not form moun- 
tains the ordinary meaning the word, but tablelands descending the 
north series terraces more less disintegrated erosion. The coast- 
line has been subject oscillations such have been observed Tunis and 
Asia Minor, geological map shows the general distribution the rocks; 
much investigation still necessary. Prof. Vinassa naturally wishes take 
favourable view Italy’s new acquisition. the commission under Prof. 
Gregory, the report which has been considered unfavourable, says 
that its journey from Derna Benghazi could only see small portion 
the country. But this portion his own showing, the cream the 
territory, for writes: for beauty and salubrity climate, all agree 
depicting the Cyrenaica, and especially the charming garden Derna, one 
the finest places the 

Dr. Bernet narrates the incidents journey across the desert from Tripoli 
Nalut and thence Ghadames, with some description the country. 
his return took more southerly course past Jebel Iffren and Jebel Gharian. 
writes with strong anti-Italian bias and panegyrizes the Turkish administra- 
tion under Ibrahim Pasha, who was governor before the war. For five years 
hardly any rain fell, the crops Ibrahim Pasha had distribute daily 
rations thousands starving people. 

NIGERIAN AND 
‘In the Shadow the Bush.’ Amaury Talbot, the Nigerian Political 

Service. London: William Heinemann. 1912. Map. 18s. net. 
‘Among. Congo Cannibals.’ John Weeks. London: Seeley, Service Co. 

1913. and Map. 16s. net. 


Both Mr. Talbot and Mr. Weeks write primarily from the standpoint 
anthropologists, and this not the place critically examine their statements 
regarding the peoples they describe. But both cases the powerful influence 
which the character and climate country has the races dwelling 
made manifest. examples therefore the importance physical environ- 
ment, these volumes, very competent observers, are distinct value 
geographers. 

Mr. Talbot already well known for his many-sided activities West 
Central Here gives us, the result investigations carried out 
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circumstances extreme difficulty, the best account possess the Ekoi 
people Southern Nigeria and the Kamerun. Dense covers the 
greater part the land (hence the title Mr. Talbot’s book), and colours 
the conceptions the people, though that they came originally from less 
densely forested land, and had some kind connection with ancient Egypt, 
their legends and the Nsibidi sign-writing, tend prove. 
Mr. Talbot has not given systematic monograph his subject, but 
317 the reader who wishes begin the beginning, far the 
Ekoi are concerned, will find illuminating section origin and character- 
Those who wish first know what the country looks like will get full 
satisfaction Chapter and the subsequent chapters describing the author’s 
travels. His work has been labour love, and presents the Ekoi 
distinctly more favourable light than might have been gathered from their 
record the middle-men supplying former days the white slavers 
Bonny and Calabar with their merchandise. The numerous and excellent illus- 
trations add greatly the charm the book, which written with consider- 
able literary skill. There are useful appendices tabus, grammar, botany, 
zoology, while, besides the map the Oban district, there list the 
principal positions and heights fixed the author. 

Among Congo Mr. Weeks presents some the facts has 
gathered during thirty years’ sojourn missionary among the Boloki and 
other Congo tribes. The Boloki, whose language Mr. Weeks reduced writing, 
are better known, perhaps, the Bangala, but tribe the same name 
inhabit the Kwango region, confusion avoided calling the people whom 
Mr. Weeks treats Boloki. They occupy the north bank the Congo river little 
above its confluence with the Ubangi. These people, despite their cannibalism, 
now abandoned, are one the most gifted the Congo tribes, and have 
furnished many recruits the Congo army. Mr. Weeks depicts them 
were when first visited their district 1890, and indicates subsequent 
changes. His not record missionary effort, but description primi- 
tive life and native organizations, African mythology, superstition, and 
and barbarities that are the natural outcome the native’s view 
life.” This quotation from the preface accurately indicates the author’s own 
standpoint cannot quite look these from purely detached 
position. gives most interesting and apparently complete account 
his parishioners,” and, like good pastor, leaves love with his flock. 
the anthropologist the volume will considerable value; the non- 
specialist reader will find full curious and entertaining matter concerning 
tabus, medicine men, the position women, social customs, warfare, and many 
other phases Happily, the stories cannibalism, though terrible, are 
brief. The author’s style easy and often picturesque, and throughout fund 


humour enlivens his pages. 


the Libyan Desert.’ Lady Evelyn Cobbold. (London: 
Humphreys. 1913. Pp. 128. 6s. net.) The diary 
journey undertaken two ladies with caravan. effort made give 
any systematic description the region traversed, but the impressions, evidently 
jotted down the spot, are fresh and pleasing style, and the illustrations 
are excellent. 
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AMERICA. 
Costa Rica. 

‘Kostarika. zur Orographie und Hydrographie.’ Von Prof. Henri 
Pittier. (Erganzungsheft nr. 175 Petermanns Mitteilungen.) Gotha: Justus 
Perthes. 1912. Map and Panoramas. 

Prof. Pittier’s name well known connection with the geography Costa 
Rica, and one better able produce map the Republic, has 
been engaged its investigation official capacity for more than twenty 
years. The map, the scale 500,000 nearly miles the inch, shows 
clearly the general features the country, and the text describes consider- 
able detail. The orography comparatively simple. The main cordillera runs 
through the heart the country from north-west south-east, and consists 
nucleus crystalline rocks flanked both sides sedimentary deposits. 
The valleys the rivers Grande and Reventazon divide into two parts, the 
northern called Prof. Pittier the Volcanic range, because contains all the 
active Costa Rica. attains its greatest altitude the vol- 
cano Irazu, 11,326 feet. The southern part, the cordillera Talmanca, 
much more extensive and loftier range, its highest summit rising probably 
more than 12,400 feet. contains the unexplored group the Chirripo 
Grande, and ends the the Cerro Pando and the depression 
between the basins the Chiriqui Viejo and Changuena. the north side 
the main range lies plain bordering the lake Nicaragua, and diminishing 
breadth towards the south-east. The Pacific coast has indentations forming 
the three peninsulas Nicoya, Osa, and Burica, each with its own mountain 
massive. the south also range—the Southern Coast range—runs parallel 
the main range, with the basin the Diquis between them. The basins the 
various rivers are described separately, and list heights given, determined 
the authors and other explorers, including Dr. Sapper, who has spent 
much time the geological exploration Central America. 


telle qu’elle Par Paul Walle. (Paris: Guilmoto, 
1912. Pp. 590. and Maps. 8.50 fr.) Among the many volumes 
that have recently appeared the Argentine, this one the fullest and most 
informative. The author, who was commissioned 1911 the French 
Minister Commerce study the country from economic point view, 
writes from personal knowledge the country extending over several years 
different periods from 1887 onwards, and treats all parts the Republic. The 
author generally enthusiastic, but not afraid criticize where necessary, 
for example, the Argentine land laws. The object the volume draw 
attention the openings for French commerce, but the volume really mine 
information every aspect the life the people. Its value, however, 
seriously diminished the absence index, for which detailed table 
contents inadequate compensation. There might also some improvement 
the maps. 


‘In Northern Labrador.’ William Brooks Cabot. London: John Murray. 
1911. 12s. net. 

Mr. Cabot has spent the months July and August Labrador several 
times during the past few years. has now published book entitled, ‘In 
Northern Labrador,’ dealing with his experiences and observations during those 
visits. The name is, perhaps, not very happily chosen, the author does not 
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appear have travelled north Nain, and Northern Labrador suggests Ungava 
bay and Killinek. 

That Mr. Cabot has sincere interest the Naskapi Indians will clear 
every reader, and his remarks upon their mode life, their individuality, 
and their customs are both new and illuminating. traces the story the 
long-continued warfare carried through many generations between the 
Eskimo and the Indians, and, although that thing the past, 
nevertheless,” writes Mr. Cabot, rather hard imagine pure Indian 
north-east Labrador marrying Eskimo. Their antipathy seems racial. The 
Eskimo seems regard the Indian hateful predatory creature the wolf 
panther kind. The Indian view not easy assume; the Eskimo 
revolts him little—his dirt, his lack dignity, his diet, his smell. The Indian 
has given him what his own mind almost bad name could, 
for the word Eskimo’ Algonquin for ‘Eater the Raw.’ The Indian 
particular having his food 

The life the Naskapis well described. interesting point the 
mental effect produced the Naskapi upon the author. this Mr. Cabot 
says, Their unmodified raciality, which impresses one strongly first meeting, 
probably far from our own that any high race the world. 
white person not used them, their presence becomes easily trying. puts 
one into curious tension which becomes uncomfortable, one wants away 
shortly for readjustment.” 

From geographical point view, Mr. Cabot’s journey the Indian 
portage route the Assiwaban the George river took him over some ground 
new the white man. The narrative the journey interesting its various 
stages. 


AMERICAN 


‘The Works Francis Parkman’ The Pocket Parkman’). 
London: Macmillan. 1912. Portrait and 6s. net each vol. 


the many previous editions this classic series the publishers have 
added yet another, the tasteful get-up which will appeal many, though 
students might perhaps have been content have the books plainer and 
less costly form. The style is, fact, rather what associate with poetry 
belles lettres than with sober history, though, when the skill Parkman 
this set forth almost the guise romance, there perhaps excuse for 
exceptional treatment. are glad find that attempt has been made 
bring the books date” revision even additional notes; the 
works being simply reprinted they finally left the author’s hand, with his 
prefaces successive editions, and word further comment. case like 
the present any such tampering with the form which the works have taken 
their place literature could result only patchwork, and might seem some- 
what The edition, like others issued this country 
Macmillan, printed the United States, and had, believe, already appeared 
there its present form. While reproducing all the original maps, further 
illustrated portrait the author and frontispieces representing episodes 
the several stories. 

geographers, certain the volumes appeal, course, with more force 
than others. The first three, dealing with the early enterprise the French 
North America, cover the most brilliant period geographical discovery that 
continent, when the whole region the great lakes and Mississippi was revealed 
the world the adventurous journeys the Jesuits, fur-traders, and others. 
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The last volume, the other hand, describing the author’s personal experiences 
and impressions the far west, when first coming within the transforming 
influence civilization, has interest different order. 

Any whom the present issue presents these fascinating studies for the 
first time will grateful the publishers for the literary feast thus provided 


‘The Putumayo: the Devil’s Hardenburg. (London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1912. 347. Map and 10s. 6d.) Beyond 
the comment that the exposure even too relentless (from the reader’s stand- 
point), are not concerned here with the main theme this book—the evil 
practices rubber-traders the disputed territory between Peru and Colombia, 
which present much under the public notice. But their investigation 
necessitated the author and companion making journey some geographical 
interest, and from his narrative value, view any ultimate 
opening the territory under effective control and satisfactory economic con- 
ditions, gather his experiences the navigability the waterways and 
the conditions overland travel. Mr. Enock has edited the book, and 
contributes introductory chapter including some account the general 
geography the region, and also concluding note. 


POLAR REGIONS. 
MIKKELSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 
‘Lost the Arctic: being the Story the Alabama Expedition, 1909-1912.’ 
Einar Mikkelsen. London: Heinemann. 18s. net. 

Captain Mikkelsen’s thrilling narrative his adventures Northern Green- 
land was recently put before the Society that unnecessary say anything 
here the general circumstances and main incidents the expedition. But 
the fuller version now supplied hardly loses its freshness from the fact that the 
main outlines have already been made public, nearly unique many ways 
were the experiences, and much does the interest lie the 
human, personal details, which must necessarily but slightly dwelt upon 
preliminary report. The narrative, feel sure, will read with breathless 
attention from first last. 

Apart from its subject-matter, the book striking for its vivid, picturesque 
style, which permits the reader enter into all the experiences the travellers, 
and, were, take personal share them. The English, too, crisp 
and idiomatic, though with just enough the foreign flavour add its 
piquancy. The interest naturally centres chiefly the northern journey 
Mikkelsen and Iversen, carried out execution the main purpose the 
expedition—the search for Erichsen’s records the extreme north. For this, 
will remembered, the leader decided cross the great interior ice-sheet 
direct route Danmark fiord, and this bold undertaking started with 
his one companion after sending back his supporting party. Although possibly 
surpassed—for danger and hardship—by the return along the outer coast, this 
crossing the ice-sheet offered difficulties enough try the mettle the most 
determined. The travellers sustained constant fight against the worst 
weather, which kept them back for days together, while the threading their way 
over the fissured surface was slow and laborious process under the best 
conditions. Occasionally the distant sight land broke the monotony the 
outlook, Mikkelsen writes, can see far and wide over this desolate land, 
imposing its utter lifelessness, great white surface, hard glass and yet 
plastic and ever slowly moving, which only the highest mountain-top can 
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pierce. One’s thoughts involuntarily turn what lies beneath this mighty 
covering ice, which keeps its secrets more irrevocably hidden than the very 
sea beautiful and imposing sight, but oppressively silent 
that one feels impulse cry aloud, strike the dogs until they only 
break the silence.”” The ice was furrowed here and there great water- 
courses, and everywhere the fissures engendered great feeling insecurity 
that never did storm-tossed mariners more eagerly welcome the sight land 
than did these wanderers last approaching their goal and dropping down 
the relatively rich country the head Danmark fiord. quote once 
more, have often talked about how splendid would reach the land 
conjuring our idle hours all the wonders and delights which were 
found there.” And this case realization brings disappointment: “It 
impossible describe the intoxicating delight this feeling safety with which 
one steps out over firm, solid earth—the lurking horror those hidden cracks 
now nothing but nightmare passed.” 

Then comes the search for, and discovery of, the desired records, and the 
reluctant decision abandon further exploration and turn homewards. “By 
side lies Iversen asleep. talked the matter over last night, and 
declared that was willing wherever might lead. one could ask 
more—and know that even decide turn westward will follow me, 
cheerful and smiling But when the decision made, “his face beams 
with joy the words; easy see that this what has been longing 
for.” gloomy apprehensions force themselves upon the travellers they 
contemplate the 750 miles lying between them and their first stage—the Alabama 
—to done with scanty supplies and weakened remnant the dogs. But 
their forebodings could hardly equal their actual experiences—Mikkelsen’s 
breakdown from scurvy; disappointments when the prospect fresh meat 
proved again and again elusive; when the reached proved empty the 
heartbreaking delays from open water; the loss the dogs one one; the 
forced abandonment sledge, tent, and everything; and the final struggle 
the base without food shelter; all reads like romance, yet realistically 
told that feel that actual experience alone could qualify for the telling. 

And then the trials the next two winters exile; the unbearable ennui 
and vain efforts start new subjects conversation the dread lest rescue may 
still further tarry the temporary relief sleep, affording whole new world, 
for there are dreams—dreams wherein one moves about among other human 
beings, freed from the prison which closed about our waking 

The book illustrated with excellent photographs, many which give 
vivid idea nature the Greenland wilds. They are reinforced, too, 
picturesque and forcible description but is, after all, for its personal, human 
interest, and inspiring record pluck and fortitude that the book is, 
above all, noteworthy, entitling the author conspicuous place among the 
other hardy Northmen whom much the Polar world has been revealed. 


Exploration Nord-Ouest Spitsberg. Par Gunnar Partie. 
(Résultats des Campagnes Scientifiques, XL.) 1912, 


The results Captain Isachsen’s explorations and surveys the north-west 
Spitsbergen during the summers 1906 and 1907 are published the 
Prince Monaco his fine series scientific memoirs. The production leaves 
nothing desired for excellent printing, superb illustrations, and finely 
executed maps, but, under the circumstances, five years rather long wait 
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for the work. Captain Isachsen’s work noticeable for two reasons. was 
one the first map large areas the interior Spitsbergen, except 
the Russo-Swedish Arc Meridian expedition 1898-1902, whose maps have 
not yet been published; and, secondly, employed the photogrammetric 
method his survey. This has the merit rapidity, which most desirable 
land like Spitsbergen, where the working season very limited and the 
weather often far from favourable. The area surveyed 1906 and 1907 
extended from Danes island and Liefde bay southward Cove Comfortless 
(English bay), and from the sea about 13° 30’ The rapidity the 
methods employed can best realized when said that two parties com- 
pleted this survey total fifty-nine working days. detailed account the 
work and many panoramic illustrations, the greater part the volume. 
addition there are few meteorological observations, and several chapters 
the history Spitsbergen and the names employed the chart. The latter 
mainly from Conway’s work, but Captain Isachsen does not, like Conway, adopt 
the earliest name for every feature; allows usage and familiarity overrule 
priority some cases, That method which open criticism. And 
there seems reason why the name Norway sea should substituted 
for Greenland sea; the practice Norwegian writers and has 
justification. 

interesting chapter deals with the possibility the discovery 
Spitsbergen prior 1596, and Isachsen holds that Svalbard, discovered 
1194 from Iceland, and spoken the Sagas Iceland, reality Spits- 
bergen, and not Jan Mayen. dwells also supposed early Russian know- 
ledge Spitsbergen, which went the name Grumant, possibly the same 
word Greenland, which Spitsbergen was first called. both these 
contentions are beyond proof, neither certainly improbable. The maps 
accompanying the volume are scale 100,000, one black and 
white with hachures, the other coloured with 50-metre 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
NAVIGATION, 
‘The New Navigation.’ Presented familiar way captains and officers the 


Merchant Service. Headmaster White Star Train- 
ing Ship Mersey. Glasgow: James Brown Son. Price 2s. net. 


The Marcq St. Hilaire method finding the position ship sea 
what here meant the Navigation”; and this ingenious develop- 
ment the Sumner lines navigation possesses many advantages over 
older methods that not surprising that used the Navy. 
the Merchant Service, however, according Lieut. Cross, not being 
readily taken up, and upon asking officers the reason, states that has 
almost invariably received the reply that thing was full versines and 
natural numbers, etc., that they knew nothing about.” However this may be, 
has led the author producing little book which has been his object 
present this problem form that all merchant officers are familiar with. 

Although only consisting about thirty octavo pages, the book contains 
much practical information, and will doubtless prove useful many, notwith- 
standing the fact that quite considerable amount has been written the 
subject recent years. The fully worked-out examples the end will 
special service, 


CHAILLE-LONG AND THE NILE 
Life Four Continents,’ Colonel Chaillé-Long, General Gordon’s Chief-of- 


Staff the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, Two Vols. London: Hutchinson 


This book is, indeed, difficult review, and especially the pages the 
Geographical Journal; for its interest mainly political and very personal. The 
author has violent antipathies, few passionate friendships, but even those 
characters the history Egypt and the Far East during the thirty years 
the nineteenth century shows the seamy Moreover, the least difference 
opinion with him which one may express article book strongly 
resented, that for one, feel nervous about acting his reviewer. Yet now 
know Colonel Chaillé-Long, having made his acquaintance four years ago 
Washington, and realize that are dealing with bitterly disappointed man, 
who has been badly served Fate, who knows himself have performed 
remarkable feats travel and have reaped nothing like the rewards which his 
talents, accomplishments, and personal character have deserved. rewards 
not mean imply wealth; mean (as does, evidently, his auto- 
biography) opportunities for doing great work Africa, 

Colonel Chaillé-Long, mingled French and British-American descent, and 
speaking English like Englishman and French like Frenchman, was 
officer the U.S. Army, selected 1870 for his knowledge French one 
the American officers who were enter the service the Khedive Egypt and 
reorganize the Egyptian army. 1874, was appointed the staff General 
Gordon, who was proceeding the government the Equatorial pro- 
vinces the Sudan. Rapidly Chaillé-Long mastered the difficulties Sudan 
travel and was despatched Gordon and instructed the Khedive Ismail 
proceed Uganda and secure that country treaty for the Egyptian Sudan. 
Stanley had been reported coming out Equatorial Africa complete the 
work Livingstone, doubt would journey direct the Victoria Nyanza, 
and might establish some kind British influence over Uganda which would 
prove mightily inconvenient Ismail’s growing empire. 

Chaillé-Long, after passing the last Egyptian post the Victoria Nile 
Foweira, travelled horseback through sullen, hostile Bunyoro, escorted 
five thousand was conducted Rubaga, suburb the great 
town Mengo, the native capital the Baganda kingdom. Here 
stayed few days with Mutesa, witnessing horrible human sacrifices with sick 
loathing could scarcely control. presented Mutesa with 
document sign, which the latter put his mark without the slightest 
suspicion that was acknowledgment Egyptian giving 
the Buganda version the incident, Then Chaillé-Long went for canoe 
journey the great Victoria Nyanza, first all white men so, since the 
journey Speke and Grant. realized the vastness the lake, and 
returning, followed the Victoria Nile nearly all the way Foweira, thus passing 
canoe through the double swamp-lake, the great backwater the Victoria 
Nile, which nearly divided into two lakes peninsula Upon 
his announcing this discovery the Khedive, the latter bestowed the name 
Lake the natives the northern portion known Kwania, 
and the southern Kioga. But neither Chaillé-Long nor his successor, Marno, nor 
any other traveller the nineteenth century, made any survey gave any 
correct outline this swamp-lake. Chaillé-Long afterwards passed the 
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Nyam-nyam country and the Bahr-al-Ghazal, was back Egypt 1875. 
Somehow the name Lake Ibrahim found very warm advocates; and, 
indeed, the shape this lake—more guessed than seen the author this 
book—vacillated the map and was not finally reduced clear definition 
until the surveys British officers between 1897 and native names 
Kioga (Choga) and Kwania had then become applied its two portions, 
spite the protests Chaillé-Long. 

the autumn 1875, Chaillé-Long was despatched the instance 
General Gordon take command the land forces daring attempt 
secure for Egypt large proportion the Northern Zangian that 
say, the whole Somaliland coast and much the direction Mombasa the 
Sultan Zanzibar would stand. Strange say, this Arab prince, still smarting 
doubt from the forced conclusion treaty abolishing the slave trade, seems 
have been aware the Egyptian intentions and not greatly have resented 
them. But the indignant protests Sir John Kirk—the British Agent 
Zanzibar, who had also intervened secure the abandonment the Khedivial 
interference with Uganda—provoked the intervention the British Govern- 
ment, and the expedition under McGillop Pasha and Colonel Chaillé- 
Long (which otherwise had met with remarkable success its progress the 
Juba river) was recalled. Otherwise quite conceivable that Chaillé-Long 
and Gordon, combined, might have succeeded completely their plans for creat- 
ing great Sudanese sultanate, which Gordon, when the Egyptian débacle 
came little later, might have become the Raja Brooke. 

Chaillé-Long’s fate took him afterwards Egypt and far-away Korea (as 
American Consul-General). But impossible follow him farther this 
already too extended review book which, little importance strict 
geogr. phy, noteworthy contribution the history the Levant and the 
Sudan between 1870 and 1890. Through its pages move Speke and Grant, 
Burton, above all, and Lady Burton; Stanley and Thomson; the Khedive 
Ismail most humorous scoundrel, always with his tongue his cheek his 
finger the side his nose, but pardonable for many faults his wit and 
discernment men’s weak points); Nubar Pasha, General Sherman, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland. The interest centres chiefly the character Gordon, and the 
attempt the Khedive Ismail redress the balance power the Levant 
invoking the active sympathy and support the United States. the 
desire the predominantly Northern” government the restored Union 
punish Britain for her mistaken sympathy with the South the great slave 
war, and meet the views Russia (who had supported the North throughout 
and endowed the Union with Alaska). Russia would have preferred the control 
the United States Egypt that France and England. ille Longi 
lachryme. 
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Lapy widow the late Captain Scott, reached this country 

April 11, coming from New Zealand, and the same day Lieut. Victor 

Campbell, leader the Northern party which made enforced winter 

sojourn under such trying conditions Victoria Land, arrived from 

Australia the Orient liner accompanied Mr. Drake, secretary 
No. V.—May, 
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the expedition. Commander Evans, who had sailed the Orient liner 
Otranto, reached Port Said April 13, accompanied Mr. Mather, 
who now acting his secretary. interview with Central News 
representative, Commander Evans contradicted some unfounded rumours 
regarding the disaster which had been current, but added nothing material 
the accounts already sent home him. With regard the working 
scientific results, stated that representative committee the 
members the expedition had been formed for the purpose, and that Dr. 
Atkinson would responsible for the co-ordination the whole the 
absence Dr. Simpson, now employed under the Government India. 
Dr. Atkinson reached London April 16. 

are informed Charcot that steps have been taken erect 
tablet commemorative Captain Scott simple cairn the Lautaret 
pass, French Alps; the plate will bronze, and will measure centi- 


“Le Capitaine anglais Scott, qui revenant 
Sud, est mort bravement avec ses compagnons pour Patrie 
pour Science, vers mars 1912, séjourné Col 
Lautaret Mars 1908 pour préparer cette mémorable expédition. 


Cette plaque commemorative été érigée 1913 par les 
Membres des Expéditions Antarctiques 1903-1905 
1908-1910.” 


This feeling tribute from fellow-explorers the Antarctic will, are 
sure, deeply appreciated the friends and admirers the lost heroes. 
Dr. Charcot has also shown his sympathy lecturing France aid 
the Scott memorial fund, and would have been able, says, more 
still this direction were not about sail May for four months’ 
oceanographical cruise the Pourquoi 

Further messages condolence from the following have been received 
during the past month: British Empire Boston; Municipality 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Admiral Palander Royal 
Humane Society Hornsby Literary British Association, 
Committee for the 1914 meeting Gympie (Queensland) Branch, Over-Seas 
Club; Brisbane Branch Over-Seas Sons St. George, Empire 
Lodge, No. 365; The Boone and Crockett Club, New York; Royal 
Zoological Society New Wales Queensland Branch, Manchester 
Unity Independent Order Oddfellows Borough Westport South 
England, Grosvenor Lodge, No. 120; Legion Frontiersmen, N.S.W. 
Command Society for Protection Animals, King’s Cove, Newfoundland 
various bodies New South Wales and New Zealand; Royal Society 
St. George, Allora Branch, South African Soldiers’ Associa- 
tion, Western Australia Branch. 
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Movement Population careful analysis the results 
the last Austrian census from the geographical point view given Dr. 
Richard Marek the Geographische Zeitschrift, 1912, part 12. Those results 
were briefly alluded the vol. 40, 65, but some additional points 
brought out Dr. Marek’s study may here referred to. regards the 
distribution the increase, remarkable that while previous decades the 
Alpine showed generally but slow gain, the last decade 
the rate increase rose these remarkable extent, was also the case 
the while the provinces that had previously contributed most 
the increase have now suffered check. The centre gravity the whole 
population has thus shifted somewhat southward. general decline the 
birth-rate has been more than balanced that the death-rate. 
instructive note the difference the birth-rate shown the different races 
represented. generally least the purely German portions, and greatest 
those where German element almost wanting. Another striking fact 
the general uniformity the natural increase over large blocks country, 
exceptional rates increase (or decrease) being confined few enclaves. 
The detrimental effect great centres well brought out, the natwral increase 
for the whole country being nine times great that for the great cities. 
regards the migratory factors, general persistence the distribution over 
the country loss gain from these causes observable. Three crownlands 
form exceptions the rule, Tirol and Istria now showing gain place 
loss from migration, while the reverse the case Styria. elsewhere, 
the wide, thinly peopled tracts which show the greatest loss, and the com- 
paratively small areas dense population the greatest gain, from migration. 
Emigration foreign countries far greater from the non-German than from 
the German districts, fact which virtually balances the higher birth-rate 
the former. In1910 the mean density for Austria whole had reached per 
square kilometre. Provinces with density respectively above and below the 
average form more less continuous complexes. diminution traceable 
proportion the distance from the central European focus culture, while 
the old contrast between the more densely peopled north and east and the 
less densely peopled south and west still holds good, though with some 
weakening. The generally agrarian character the country well shown 
the fact that almost three-fourths the individual settlements have less than 
500 inhabitants, and per cent. the whole population live centres 
not over 2000; Carinthia per cent. live small villages under 500 
inhabitants. The relative position the different nationalities regards gain 
loss discussed concluding section, though the data are this case 
less rigorous, the only criterion the return the language commonly 
employed individuals everyday intercourse. The increase the German 
element still falls below the general average, though with progressively smaller 
difference. Carinthia and Galicia has suffered absolute loss. Its 
greatest rival—the Chech—also lags behind, other elements show retarded 
rate increase, the Poles alone continuing improve their position. 
general, minorities tend lose ground fact which counteracts somewhat the 
advantage possessed German its general distribution over the whole 
Cisleithania), and this leads progressive sharpening the boundaries 
between the different 
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Frost-lines Southern interesting study the conditions 
frost occurrence southern Germany relation the surface feature 
contributed Herr Alt the Mitteilungen der Geogr. Gesellschaft 
Miinchen for 1912. illustrated maps based data collected for the 
purpose Herr Schelle the Bavarian meteorological central station. 
These show curves (a) the mean date the occurrence the first and last 
frost the area question; (b) the mean number and 
days (the sense which these terms are used explained below). Before 
calling attention the main facts brought out the maps the author points 
out that Southern Germany lies the borderland between the areas pre- 
dominantly oceanic and continental climates either side, and that there- 
fore partakes the characters both these, and marked sudden 
variations between them. The characters the individual years also vary 
greatly. regards the date the first frost autumn (which falls for the 
most part October), the course the curves agrees generally with that 
the surface contours, but with some exceptions. The Danube valley between 
the Lech and the together with the moorland the south, comes out 
region early frosts—a fact ascribed the great radiation from the 
bare moorland, and the flow the cooled air downwards into the valley. 
the season advances this state things not maintained, but otherwise the 
lines early frost autumn and late frost spring show general parallelism. 
While the period within which frost expected lasts from five six 
months the Rhine and part the Danube valley, extends beyond seven 
months the more elevated regions. express the actual number 
days (i.e. days which the temperature some time other falls 
below the freezing-point) percentages the whole number days the 
cold season (i.e. the interval between the first and last frost), the advantageous 
position the region the Rhine and Main well brought out; the per- 
centage here falling below sixty, whereas elsewhere mostly above that figure. 
The percentage days (i.e. days which the temperature remains 
throughout below the freezing-point) course much smaller, varying from 
ten fifteen the Rhine region, while the higher areas rises above twenty. 
The Alpine foreland and adjacent valleys show favourable conditions comparable 
those the Rhine valley, which may ascribed the effect the 
but general the number winter days varies with the elevation. note 
appended the paper Herr Schmauss shows the striking agreement 
between Herr Alt’s results and those obtained quite independently pheno- 
logical observations. The average incoming spring shown the bursting 
leaf-buds falls regularly just after the mean date the last frost the various 
regions dealt with. 


ASIA. 


Eighteenth-Century Maps very thorough study the 
mapping Siberia the eighteenth century has been carried out Gaston 
Cahen, who has published the results volume the Nowvelles Archives 
des Missions Scientifiques (Nouvelle Série, The work 
arranged somewhat novel lines, and might well serve model 
for such studies the history Recognizing the impossibility 
reproducing photography even the more important the documents 
under review (some which, moreover, have already been made accessible 
facsimiles published elsewhere), the author substitutes very full and 
systematic description the maps, which not only the size, scale, projec- 
tion, but the main features the geography exhibited are carefully set 
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down. But not mere descriptive catalogue that results, for Cahen 
has been pains study the mutual relationships the maps, and shows 
the one hand what are the main types marking steps the progress 
Siberian cartography, and the other the extent which map-makers copied 
the data their predecessors. The detailed descriptions the several maps 
are preceded two lists, the first chronological, the second systematic. 
the latter the items are numbered that their relative importance and relation- 
ships are once brought view. Thus the main types are indicated 
Roman numerals, from XLI., while simple variants (differing only 
title, size, and on) are denoted etc., and derivatives (i.e. other 
maps which the influence the type can clearly traced) I*, etc. 
brief introduction sums the main points iaterest. The list opens with 
the important Dutch map the Witsen (1687), the starting- 
point the scientific mapping Siberia, drawn upon all western geographers 
the first quarter the century. Nearly contemporary are the maps 
Remetsoff 1697 and 1701—the first systematic effort the Russians 
co-ordinate the scattered material. Henceforward western owed their 
improvement entirely Russian sources. The map prepared the geodesist 
Zinovief, under the orders the Russian ambassador Sava Vladislavich, 
for the definition the frontier with China 1727, important landmark. 
was apparently used both Kirilof and the Academy 
Sciences for the various maps issued that body from onwards. Several 
the maps described owe their discovery the researches Cahen. 
these the most important are the map the Chinese ambassador, Tu-li-chen, 
inserted his book about 1723; and the Russian map the whole 
Siberia (1727), preserved the Moscow Archives, and referred above 
prepared for the Russian Ambassador Vladislavich. Photographic copies 
these accompany the memoir, the Chinese being also shown Russian 
and French translation. 

The Telegraph Net the Dutch East Indies.—The January number 
the Tijdschrift the Netherlands Geographical Society contains useful 
sketch the development and proposed extension the land and sea telegraph 
lines which the Dutch East Indies are served. Recent Treasury grants 
have provided the funds for important new undertakings, which will greatly 
improve the facilities for communication within the Dutch part the archi- 
pelago. The beginnings telégraphic communication within the Dutch East 
Indies date from 1856, when the first message passed between Batavia and 
Buitenzorg. Since then the land network lines has reached considerable 
development, especially Java, south and central Sumatra, south-west 
Celebes, and small part south-east Borneo. The first local cable connec- 
tion was supplied (between Java and Sumatra) 1865, since which date cables 
have been laid down the Dutch between different points the coasts 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Bali, and Lombok. The first connection with 
the outside world dates from 1870, when the British Australian Telegraph 
laid down cable from Singapore Java, following this year 
later one from Java Australia. Reconstituted 1873 the Eastern 
Extension Australasia and China and Telegraph Company,” this undertaking 
has since supplied further connections, have also the French and German 
cables terminating Pontianak (Borneo) and Menado (Celebes) respectively. 
The new Dutch cables now arranged for, projected, include one from Padang 
the coast Sumatra Batavia and other points Java, with 
extension Balikpapan Borneo well.as further links between points 
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north-east Celebes and Ternate the Moluccas: the other hand, the 
erection wireless stations Java, Timor, and Amboina, the last-named will 
soon brought into telegraphic communication with the world large. 


AFRICA. 


Forestry Cape Colony.—The South African Jowrnal Science for 
November last contains interesting account, Mr. Henkel, the high 
forests the George, Knysna, and Humansdorp divisions the Cape province, 
and the measures adopted for their protection and management. The tract 
country occupied these forests lies between the Great Brak river the 
west and the Clarkson the east. It-is traversed continuation the 
Lange Bergen, with average height 4000 feet, but reaching 5500 Formosa 
peak, whence decreases height until merges the coast plateau 
terrace. The area intersected numerous streams and deep ravines, and 
lies the folded belt the Table mountain sandstone, which formation all 
the higher points belong, though granite, conglomerates, well sands, 
clays, and gravel, occur. Hardly anywhere can the soils considered deep. 
The climate mild, and the rainfall ysually the form light rains falling 
throughout the year, but more abundant late summer and spring. The area 
subject warm drying winds from the north and north-west, which 
encourage forest fires. The vegetation divisible into two main classes— 
sclerophyllous woodland the south-west, and high forest, the latter occurring 
patches groups very varying extent. The three largest groups together 
occupy some 112,000 acres (of which about 92,000 belong the Government), 
the Knysna district containing the greatest extent and most typical kind 
forest. The high forest zone lies mostly between 500 and 2000 feet above sea- 
level. Its area has greatly diminished during the past century the 
effects fire, which are most seriously felt seasons low rainfall combined 
with desiccating winds. certain natural protection exists the 
(Virgilia Capensis), which the seeds are disseminated birds and germinate 
freely after long lying dormant. Thus after the occurrence fire, they soon 
form thickets, under the protection which the high forest trees re-establish 
themselves. Systematic management the forest dates from 1880, when Count 
Vassald Regoné was placed charge, and quite lately further improve- 
ments the system have been introduced. Whereas formerly natural regenera- 
tion was depended for maintaining the forests (the Ocotea bullata 
stinkwood, the species most demand, showing great natural powers this 
direction), planting sowing now resorted fill gaps. Much has been 
done protect the forests from fire, especially planting along the forest 
perimeters. Two species acacia, the blackwood and blackwattle, have shown 
themselves specially suited for this purpose, and within three years over 100 
miles forest margin had been planted with these. view the constantly 
increasing demand for timber, the writer urges the need for extensive forest- 
planting over the many thousands acres suitable for the purpose this zone. 


AMERICA. 

Former Glaciation New England.—The January number the 
American Journal Science (1918) contains paper Mr. Goldthwait 
this subject, giving the results six weeks’ examination the northern 
part the Presidential range, around Mount Washington, the summer 
1912. The writer points out that while many the conclusions early 
investigators the former existence local glaciers this region have 
been rightly regarded unfounded, students have for many years singularly 
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neglected make such thorough search for evidences former glaciers the 
highest parts the mountains would permit the question definitely 
decided. The earlier glacialists paid little attention the forms mountain 
sculpture peculiar Alpine glaciers otherwise, Mr. Goldthwait remarks, the 
peculiar gulfs’’ the Presidential range might have teen 
appreciated forty years ago records extinct White Mountain glaciers, 
instead being ascribed the action frost, gravity, and water-power.” 
The Presidential range crooked line mountains culminating Mount 
Washington (6293 feet). Its general surface undulating upland (evi- 
dently old peneplain), topped gradually rising conical summits, and 
extending outwards into graded spurs separating deep gulfs. These profound 
hollows the sides the range, heading sharply crescentic precipices, and 
stretching forward broad U-shaped troughs, are its dominant feature, and 
one which, Mr. Goldthwait’s opinion, can have been produced agency 
except valley the theories abnormal jointing and frost action, and 
ice-sheet erosion, being equally incapable explaining their origin. Besides 
their trough-like form and semicircular heads, have consider the fact that 
the gulfs lie all sides the range, and trend all directions; also that 
side side with these gulfs there are one two typical torrent-carved valleys, 
utterly unlike the former shape and size, yet occupied streams approxi- 
mately equal volume. While believing that valley glaciers existed these 
mountains before the extension the great ice-sheet from Eastern Canada, 
the writer has failed find proof their recurrence after the passing away 
the ice-sheet. this latter conclusion differs from the late Prof. Tarr, 
but though might seem first sight somewhat difficult acceptance, the 
difficulty perhaps removed the consideration that the ice-sheet would 
linger long after the change climatic conditions began take place, and that 
meanwhile the change might have far progressed that the maintenance 
valley glaciers might have become impossible. 

The the great gorge, succession gorges, 
which this southern tributary the upper Amazon breaks way through 
the eastern ranges the Andes system, was for the first time traversed 
throughout geographical expert, the person Prof. Isaiah Bowman, 
during the Yale Peruvian Expedition 1911. Previously the passage had 
been made few rubber collectors, slave traders, who had all suffered 
loss canoes goods during the dangerous descent the rapids. vivid 
account his successful voyage given Prof. Bowman the Bulletin 
the American Geographical Society for December, 1912. Descending the steep 
rim the the upper course the Urubamba stair-like trail, the 
party found itself beautiful well-cultivated valley, contrasting strongly 
with the bleak plateau above. Following the valley down through the steep- 
walled granite caiion Torontoy, they outfitted Santa Ana, and made final 
preparations for the voyage Rosalina, the last outpost the valley settle- 
ments, the district the Machiganga Indians. canoe was obtained, but 
all efforts procure crew Indians were fruitless, owing their fear the 
the rubber collectors and slave raiders the lower river. Prof. 
Bowman says that the extent which this great region has been depopulated 
the slave raiders (helped small-pox and malaria) appalling. Below its 
tributary, the Coribena, the Urubamba great silent valley, though fitted 
nature support numerous villages. The services two far from com- 
petent canoemen were last secured, and the descent the rapids began. 
The river here makes its remarkable bend, turning suddenly from its northerly 
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axis the mountains. then turns almost circle, and makes its final 
attack the eastern ranges, from which emerges the famous Pongo 
Mainique. One the worst rapids formed the gravel masses brought 
down the Sirialo tributary, the mouth which itself almost blocked 
them. The barrier ponds back the main river for nearly mile, making 
almost quiet Here several accidents occurred, and all the party, 
Prof. Bowman included, were injured one way another. The scenery was 
indescribably beautiful. Near the great bend the phenomenon cloud 
was well observed, the vapour from the westerly breeze was con- 
densed the leeward side sharp peak, and the clouds were redissolved 
Though shut high cliffs, the river exhibits succession 
curves regular that one might almost imagine the country plain from the 
pattern the meanders. This, Prof. Bowman’s view, points time 
when lowland plain was developed here, uplift afterwards causing the incision 
-of the meanders. time the curves have become more sharp and irregular, 
largely under the influence alternating bands hard and soft rock. Deeps 
and shallows are developed remarkable degree these The 
last and most difficult part the journey—the passage the Pongo 
Mainique—was accomplished successfully, Indians having now been procured 
who proved more skilful and daring than the earlier boatmen. Some anxious 
moments were, however, experienced, the chief danger lying the rotatory 
motion the water the sharpest bends. floating object may here 
carried across stream and driven express train speed against solid cliff. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Expedition Dutch New news the 
success Mr. Wollaston his attempt reach the top Mount Carstensz 
was received Europe telegraph, and therefore outstripped the earlier 
accounts sent home the explorer describing his proceedings down the 
beginning the year. dated November and January 
respectively, have now been received from him, and have also been favoured 
with private letter written Mr. Kloss (in charge the native collectors) 
November 14. The expedition reached the mouth the Utakwa 
September 19, and everything was landed the 28th. first base camp was 
established the head navigation motor boat (20 miles from the sea 
the east branch, Setekwa) and second two days farther, the point where 
the river became too shallow for the canoes. Though only miles from the 
sea direct line, the distance this second camp, the windings the 
river, was about 60. Thence the travellers went north-west through foothills, 
mostly the track the Dutch expedition under Van der Bie 1910, and 
established the first food altitude 1600 feet. more were 
formed intervals three days’ marching. From the first the most 
promising route Mount Carstensz seemed one leading west into the 
deep valley the Utakwa proper, which appeared come from the highest 
part the range. Its upper part, however, steep and narrow that 
seemed likely that the party might have keep the slopes and ridges and 
incur immense amount and down travel. Magnificent views 
Mount Carstensz had been obtained almost daily for hour after sunrise. They 
indicated that, once the snow reached, there should extreme difficulty 
reaching the watershed, even the highest summit, but what difficulties 
would involved the approach the snow was then impossible say. 


course one even south west, and flowing for nearly miles towards the 
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Among the problems which Mr. Wollaston hoped solve the connection 
between Mount Carstensz and the larger snowfield seen from the Mimika 
the former the general extent the snow; and the possible 
existence higher ranges the north. The extent country that could 
mapped would not great, but was hoped that this would made for 
the interest the information gained. The dense jungle, deep ravines, 
rapid rivers, and intense humidity rendered the country excessively difficult 
travel through. The Dayaks had worked exceedingly well, but their feet had 
begun the sharpness the rocks,* and was feared that spite 
warm clothing they would feel the cold severely the higher levels. Mr. 
Kloss had already secured good many plants and birds, but hoped obtain 
still more interesting collections from the higher stations. his second com- 
munication Mr. Wollaston reported that, preliminary excursion 
December, and Mr. Kloss went within about miles from the snow tops. 
Above 4000 feet they found considerable population—very friendly and 
interesting people, smallish, and real mountain people, but not pygmies. The 
country was very steep indeed, and without native tracks would have been 
impossible reach any considerable altitude. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


The Coal Region Central Spitsbergen the subject elaborate 
memoir Prof. Geer Ymer for 1912, part During his expeditions 
that part the world, beginning far back 1882, the writer has made 
important contributions the mapping this region, and the map which 
accompanies the paper (an improved version that prepared for the visit 
the International Geological Congress 1910) doubt the most detailed and 
accurate that has yet appeared. question which the author has devoted 
much attention that nomenclature. His remarks the general principles 
name-bestowal are judicious, though some exception may perhaps taken 
his method carrying them out detail. favour, discarding 
modifying many the names bestowed the old navigators and whalers, 
and giving more weight the nomenclature dating from the beginning 
scientific research half century more ago. introduces large number 
new names, and for the separate members the mountain system adopts 
the generic term quarter,” which prefixes the several specific names. 
Many the ranges are divided with remarkable regularity, openings the 
main valley sides, into blocks resembling the houses street, and these 
even attaches numbers the analogy street-numbers, odd one side, 
even the other. Prof. Geer gives general sketch the tectonic rela- 
tions and main morphological features the district, laying special stress 
the Tertiary folding which has left its stamp the whole western coast region, 
with its sharp summits indicated the name Spitsbergen. The map now 
offered will, suggests, supply valuable basis for detailed morphological 
investigations, and calls attention the special opportunities offered the 
region for the study fiord and valley formation. Ice fiord, the central feature 
the area dealt with, has been carefully sounded his coadjutors, that 
its general morphology now known. The mass material removed its 


Mr. Kloss, who gives somewhat more detailed description the route followed 
than Mr. Wollaston, speaks travelling along narrow edges, some only foot two 
wide with sheer drops each side, and much ragged limestone outcrop. This 
recalls the experiences Mr. Staniforth Smith and others the more easterly 
parts the island. 
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formation enormous, and interesting feature the marked depression 
its mouth, which cuts through part least the continental shelf, and, 
the writer’s view, points deeper main causes origin than glacier-erosion. 
The last part the paper devoted the coal resources, and the steps far 
taken British, American, and Swedish companies exploit them. the 
Ice fiord region coal present from three different geological periods—the 
Culm the Carboniferous proper; the Jurassic; and the older Tertiary. 
from the two latter deposits that coal has been extracted Advent bay, 
and these the Tertiary seems the most promising. The engineers 
the vessel expressed themselves very pleased with the coals, which, 
compared with coal from the east coast England, are said more 
lasting and leave less ash, though being bituminous they produce much 
smoke. They are probably not coking, and not slag. Special advantages 
offered the Spitsbergen deposits are said their high situation, making 
the coal easy load, and the low temperature air and ground preventing 
the flooding the mines, and making the working healthy. 

Research Expedition Easter expedition having for its 
object research into the antiquities Easter island sailed from Falmouth 
March 25. The expedition, which has been initiated Mr. Scoresby Routledge, 
under the auspices the British Museum and the British Association for 
the Advancement Science, and aided grant from the Royal Society. 
promise assistance has been received from the Chilian Government, and 
from the proprietors the island. communication with Easter island 
rare and uncertain, special schooner (the Mana) 125 tons, equipped with 
auxiliary engine, has been built Mr. and Mrs. Routledge for the purpose, 
and intended that the vessel shall subsequently utilized for anthro- 
pological work among the less-known islands the Southern Pacific. The 
party consists, addition Mr. Routledge and his wife, Mr. Craw- 
ford, the Oxford Sehools Geography and Anthropology, and Lieut. 
Ritchie, who has been lent the Admiralty for tidal and survey work. 
present engaged geological work India. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


New Map Coral best general map the coral reefs and 
banks the world that has yet appeared that Prof. the 
French National Museum natural history and the Institut Océanographique— 
issued last year, with accompanying letterpress, Fascicule II. the fourth 
volume the Annales the latter institution. The preparation the map was 
suggested Prof. Joubin his personal experience, teacher, the need 
such aid, and has been long and laborious undertaking, involving the 
co-operation many helpers, either personally correspondence, 
five large sheets, embracing the whole the equatorial regions the world, 
and its publication was only made possible the generous support the 
Prince Monaco, who not only bore the actual cost publication, but placed 
Prof. Joubin’s disposal the services the draughtsmen attached his carto- 
graphical establishment. The text explains the methods followed the execu- 
tion the map. basis was taken the Prince’s general bathymetric map 
the oceans, the oceanic contours being, however, omitted, and many place- 
names special importance relation corals added. the outline thus 
obtained Joubin has inserted, bright red, all the indications the 
existence coral formations. being impossible represent the smaller 
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reefs their true scale, minimum thickness mm. was adopted for the 
lines dots representing them, while the larger ones are shown true 
proportion. banks are shown uniform shading (in red), 
with attempt represent the internal detail, though their general outline 
accurately defined. The map concerned only with the (actual potential) 
reef-building corals, which live the surface waters the equatorial zone. 
These are considered themselves constituting the reefs, although other 
organisms, course, enter into the composition these. Much labour was 
involved the task revising and supplementing the indications the various 
hydrographical charts, and for this Joubin drew first and foremost the 
published labours professed naturalists, and where these failed sought 
obtain data extensive with persons likely possess the 
required information. Museum catalogues also furnished useful indications 
coral localities. residue uncertainties remained, but Joubin hopes 
collect such further information will enable him correct such defects 
future edition the map. 
GENERAL. 

The Task the Geographer.—Two three discussions this well- 
worn theme, which have lately appeared the United States, deserve attention 
for the clear and forcible way which the case for the geography 
presented, though the underlying ideas are not course new. One, Prof. 
Huntington, appeared the Yale Review for October, 1912. After 
pointing out that there are generally three stages the development any 
science—the empirical, concerned with the collection facts; the systematic, 
which the facts are and the explanatory, which the laws 
governing them are determined—the writer shows that geography the laws 
are less interesting than any other branch science, though they are 
commonly neglected, owing partly their complexity, partly perhaps the 
unusual interest the facts dealt with, apart from the laws. Yet the traveller 
who merely collects his sheaf geographical observations has more claim 
geographer than has the gatherer bunch wild flowers called 
botanist. Even genuine geographers have too much confined their energies 
the first empirical stage (for this belongs even the exact mapping the 
Earth’s surface, however scientifically performed) rather than the discovery 
laws. Prof. Huntington has convincing reply those who reproach 
geography with consisting merely interesting bits from all the neighbouring 
sciences, showing that the exponents these must—partly for lack training, 
partly for lack time—leave the answer the question why given 
phenomenon occurs where does rather than anywhere else. The problem 
distinct and complex discover the mathematical formule for the strains 
and stresses bridge. regards its educational value, Prof. Huntington 
lays down six different criteria, and shows that while subject fully satisfies 
all these, geography quite capable holding its own this respect. The 
most important criterion all—disciplinary value—is certainly satisfied 
the subject, for its explanatory phase demands close and careful reasoning 
and great mental activity are required any the other sciences. This 
made clear example, which the writer evolves, his usual masterly 
way, the physical causes for the marked difference between the Indian and 
Arabian peninsulas regards the character and condition their inhabitants. 
Another useful contribution brief note Prof. Davis (Bulletin 
the American Geographical Society, December, 1912) the relations 
geography and geology, propos recent publication the U.S. Geological 
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Survey. After pointing out the limitations such memoirs from the point 
view the geographer, the writer proceeds attention here called these 
limitations, not the least the way adverse comment, but with the 
object impressing our geographers with the importance two supplementary 
tasks for which they are responsible: one rephrase the geographical 
material place the proper emphasis existing features the other 
from the excellent beginning thus provided and complete the full- 
fledged geographical treatment the districts concerned adding appropriate 
climatic and ontographical chapters.* Because one geographer specializes upon 
climate, and another upon land forms, and third and fourth botanical and 
human problems, does not follow that any one these specialists regards 
his work constituting the whole geography, being more important 
than any other part. any well-prepared student the entire content 
geography will combine its parts into well-rounded whole, all the specialists 
will third paper the subject that Prof. Dryerin the 
Geography for January and February, which limits space forbid 
more than reference. Attention may specially called the well- 
timed insistence the importance geography adequate study the 
plant-covering constituting concrete expression the structure and 
relief the Earth crust, climate, and the efficiency Solar energy.” 

Geography Oxford.—The report for 1912 the Oxford School Geo- 
graphy records the resignation Major Darwin after nine years’ service the 
committee, and his replacement Captain Lyons the nomination the 
Council this Society. Among other changes, the appointments Mr. 
Thompson lecturer ancient geography (in the place Dr. Grundy) 
and Mr. Ogilvie junior demonstrator (in succession Mr, 
Crawford) are noted. Amendments the new Statute Diploma students 
were secured, providing for the registration members the Public Service 
engaged higher course study research the same terms members 
the university. Improvements continue made the equipment the 
School, and the official publications the British Dominions overseas are now 
being presented response application from the Vice-Chancellor. Fuller 
use now being made the School collections for research purposes, and Mr. 
Ogilvie and two other students residence are preparing theses for research 
degree, while three other students are carrying out research work outside 
Oxford. The number students devoting most their time geography 
1911-12 was (24 men and women), though all did not spend the whole 
three terms the school. these were preparing for the Civil Service 
examination, for the Diploma, and for the Certificate. The total number 
students the roll reached the Easter Term. Certificates Regional 
Geography were awarded three students January, and four June 
Diplomas twelve students (four with Distinction) and certificate survey- 
ing, with Distinction, one candidate. The sixth biennial vacation course was 
held 1912 from August 28, and was attended 196 students (77 men 
and 119 women). 

The 12th International Geological Congress.—We have received the 
second circular issued connection with this Congress, which will 
remembered held this yearin Canada. The date meeting Toronto 
has been changed from August 21, previously announced, Thursday, 


will remembered that Prof. Davis has invented the term 
denote the study living organisms relation their environments. 
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August and the meeting will terminate Thursday, August 14. The 
headquarters will the University Toronto. Membership obtained 
payment dollars, which must accompany each application. Remittance 
should Post Office Money Order, and cheques will not accepted. 
Titles papers and proposals presented should submitted the General 
Secretary (R. Brock, Ottawa) early possible, and authors should state 
whether not their contributions are illustrated lantern views, maps, 
etc. The time allowed each paper will limited twenty minutes, unless 
additional time granted the Committee. The official language the 
Congress French, but contributions may submitted French, English, 
Authors are required furnish abstracts their papers (prefer- 
ably French English), which should not exceed per cent. the 
length the paper. While there restriction membership the 
Congress, the excursions will confined members who are geologists, 
mining engineers, geographers, and others engaged the study appli- 
cation some branch geology; but arrangements will made, 
possible, enable the wives members participate the excursions. 
the topics specially selected for discussion most have strictly geological 
interest, but one least—that the coal resources the world—is distinct 
importance geographers also. the precedent set the 
Eleventh Congress the preparation the valuable monograph the 
Iron Ore Resources the World, one dealing with coal being prepared 
readiness for the meeting. The co-operation number public 
bodies and private individuals has been secured, and reports have been 
received from over fifty countries. number excursions have been 
arranged take place before, during, and after the meeting, the last including 
two trans-continental journeys twenty-three days each, affording oppor- 
tunity obtaining general idea Canadian geology between Toronto and 
the Pacific coast different routes and one the Yukon and the Malaspina 
glacier, etc. (twenty-five days), which will specially interesting economic 
and glacial geologists. pointed out that unique opportunity afforded 
geographers and others seeing for themselves country the making. 


OBITUARY. 


Ernst Georg Ravenstein. 


the death Ravenstein, who passed away Hofheim, the Taunus 
mountains, March 13, his seventy-eighth year, this country loses distinguished 
geographer, our Society one its oldest Fellows, and all who knew him well, 
staunch and genial friend. 

Born Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Ravenstein was descended from old Thurin- 
gian family. was educated the Frankfurt gymnasium, and later the 
Stiidelsche Kunstinstitut. 1852 migrated London, where for some years 
was pupil the eminent geographer, August Petermann. entered the 
Topographical Department the War Office 1855, and his retirement 1872 
continued reside London, where his indefatigable industry, combined with 
fine critical faculty, speedily brought him into prominence the geographical world. 

Ravenstein always evinced warm interest the practical work carried 
the Society. frequently spoke its was constant contributor 
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maps and articles its publications. From 1894 1896 was member the 
Council, and 1902 the Society recognized his services geographical science 
conferring him its first Victoria Gold Medal. For many years was promi- 
nent figure the meetings the British Association, and was the President the 
Geographical Section 1890. also served the Council the Royal Statistical 
Society, and was honorary honorary corresponding member the Royal 
Scottish, Berlin, Lisbon, Amsterdam, and other Geographical Societies. 1909 
the degree Doctor Philosophy was conferred him the University 
Ravenstein was also his younger days keen supporter physical 
education this country. One the founders the German Gymnastic Society, 
was its first president from 1862 1871, and for several years its honorary Director 
Exercises. also published several gymnastic works. 

Ravenstein’s literary and scientific activities ranged over wide field, but per- 
haps authority Central and Eastern Africa that will best remembered. 
Many the original maps these regions compiled him were models ex- 
haustive and critical research, notably his 25-sheet map Equatorial 
Africa the scale 1,000,000, published between 1881 and 1883, under the 
authority the Society, and his 9-sheet map British Africa the scale 
500,000, published 1889. Scarcely less valuable were his contributions 
Historical Geography. authority the cartography and discoveries the 
Middle Ages, edited more than one volume the Hakluyt Society’s publications, 
and the International Geographical Congress, held London 1895, 
arranged and catalogued the exhibition geographical books and maps. 1908 
published his last important work, Martin Behaim, his Life and his Globe,” 
critical examination the materials used the Nuremberg geographer the 
compilation his famous globe. 

complete list Ravenstein’s scientific and other publications will found 
the booklet Life’s Work,’ printed for private circulation 1908 the 
his golden wedding. these the more important, addition those 
mentioned above, are: ‘The Russians the Amur’ (1861); 5-sheet map 
Abyssinia 158,000), and map part Central Abyssinia (1: 634,000), com- 
piled the War Office 1867 Reports Committee appointed the British 
Association inquire into the Climatology Africa’ (of which committee Raven- 
stein was chairman); Map Mashonaland and Manika (1: 1,000,000, published 
1895); ‘The Systematic Atlas’ (in conjunction with Scott Keltie and 
Mackinder) and Topographical Map England and Wales (1: 200,000) 


Sir Clement Lloyd Hill, 


Sir Clement Lloyd Hill, President the African Society and formerly Coun- 
cillor the Royal Geographical Society (of which became Fellow 1872), 
deserves commemoration more than the recital his official career the Foreign 
Office. was born near Shrewsbury 1845, grand-nephew the Sir Rowland 
Hill who virtually founded the postal service to-day. entered the Foreign 
Office 1868, and was junior member Sir Bartle Frere’s mission the Sultan 
Zanzibar 1872-3. Whilst serving this mission did some exploring work 
along the Zanzibar coast, and this, together with his investigations the Arab 
slave trade, henceforth interested him very keenly African problems. His after 
service the Foreign Office (though varied with trip Haiti, other parts 
the West Indies, and Venezuela and Honduras) was mainly connected with 
and 1900 was made Superintendent African Protectorates, post 
(now abolished) virtually equivalent Assistant 
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retired from the Foreign Office 1905, entered Parliament, and became soon after- 
wards President the African Society. 

His chief claim grateful remembrance, however, lies his advocacy pity 
for and interest the native fauna British Africa, and indeed the mammalian 
fauna the world general. used his influence permanent official very 
strongly towards the summoning International Conference London 
protection Wild Animals Africa, and was appointed one the British Pleni- 
potentiaries this conference. virtually drew the protocols and schedules 
adopted this conference, and ever afterwards worked strenuously for the enforce- 
thent regulations for fauna protection British Africa. may only have 
adopted views long advocated others, may even not have held the extreme 
views some enthusiasts the sanctity reserves and the inviolability the 
insect-eating bird; but his importance the scheme animal protection lay the 
fact that was rare among the permanent officials his day taking any interest 
the question all, and employing his influence unceasingly for securing the 
enactment preventive and protective legislation, despite the strong opposition 
had encounter from certain quarters where the blcod lust was still strong. 
Perhaps was aided his struggle for new line policy, which now stretches 
its influence over the whole British Empire, being thorough sportsman himself, 
rider hounds, good shot, and almost Alpinist his interest Tirol, 
where one time had This last was taken order that might 
study wild life the less-frequented parts the Alps, and although secured 
several chamois heads, abused bis opportunitics but little, and took even 
greater interest studying the life-habits the chamois. 

His attitude towards the native races Africa was invariably sympathetic, not 
only through his long official career, but afterwards Parliament and the African 
Society. was very “human” type official one who opposed you openly 
and not covertly had cause for disagreement. Sometimes was wrong his 
predictions his outlined policy, which case one was more handsome 
his victory. Above all, cared for all the subjects which came under his con- 
sideration. There was about him none the monosyllabic affectation inscru- 
tability passionless aloofness from the subject under discussion. was 
warm-hearted man who delighted hospitality. will much more missed 
certain circles than would probably have surmised, had ever thought 
discuss introspectively the effect which would produced his death. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Tsang-Po and the Dihong. 


Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, Hants. 

the March number the Journal Dr. Preller raises the point the possibility 
subterranean passages existing the Dihong. This was matter into which 
enquired, but nothing the sort was known the Abors; interesting, however, 
note that the existence such tunnels the Subansiri persistently reported 
the tribes living near it, point some miles from where that river 
emerges into the plains there shown overhanging rock, which might well 
taken for the mouth tunnel, from which said that stream branches off 
and emerges Tezpur the Brahmaputra, Another equally 
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unfounded rumour that the Subansiri takes off from the Dihong the north 
the main range, through which flows underground. This apart from its being, 
believe, offence against geological canons, negatived the fact that the 
Subansiri and its main feeder, the Kamla, certainly rise south the high snows. 
The existence such stories itself significant, and possible that they have 
been unconsciously transferred from the Dihong the Subansiri. The Janguage 
test makes tolerably certain that the Daflas, who now live west the Subansiri, 
originally came down the Dihong, and were pushed westward successive migra- 
tions, now represented the Subansiri tribes, the Gallongs and the present inhabi- 
tants the Dihong valley respectively, until they met migration, 
headed the Akas and Apa Tanangs. These early arrivals may well have brought 
with them stories about the Dihong which they have applied the Subansiri, the 
greatest river the hills which they now know of. The track into Tibet now used 
runs distance from the river, but the first migrants may well have preferred 
hug the stream and therefore were able see what later arrivals have 

the relative volume the Dihong and the Tsang-Po, believe that the 
Survey India have measurement taken Chaksam, and measurement was 
carefully taken the Dihong Yembung camp; unfortunately unable give 
the figures, but believe that they not clash with those Chaksam. have 
given paper rough but pretty close figures for estimating the volume some 
miles higher, and these are very considerably under those that estimate for the 
point which Captain Bethell has mind boat having once sunk 
the river just above, can assure him that there much more water coming 
down than thinks. 

last word about Kinthup Aborland have criticism make his 
work Tibet). Mr. Field, who has not been over the ground, finds his work 
marvellously accurate. Now Kinthup may supposed have retained pretty 
clear recollection the furthest point reached, nothing else. traveller 
who worked the valley the Thames and then struck across country 
Birmingham, whence turned back, would not command much credence 
described that the Thames valley and miles from the river, yet this 
how Kinthup describes Damro with regard the Dihong. has been duty for 
the last fifteen years hear witnesses and weigh evidence, and have observed that 
directly question witness’s veracity has always most stimulating effect his 
imagination. ‘If characteristic story interview the subject his Abor 
travels between Kinthup and officer, not the Survey India, true, was 
after Kinthup had been doubted that produced his story its present form, 
and small blame him. 


61, Melville Street, Edinburgh, March 15, 1913, 

Following notice this subject the March Geographical Journal, 
and referring Lieut. Field’s interesting historical synopsis published the 
same number, beg point out certain conflict evidence some the 
figures adduced that synopsis the one hand, and Mr. Bentinck’s paper, 
well Sir Thomas Holdich’s remarks the discussion, the other. 

(1) Mr. Bentinck avers (p. 106) that the Dihong course not less than 
miles from Singging Gyala has drop some 10,000 feet.” The drop is, course, 
the reverse direction but, apart from that, although the rate fall 116 feet 
per mile would means excessive per se, the figure 10,000 feet obviously 
much too high the altitude 8000 feet above sea-level assigned, according 
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Lieut. Field, Nain Singh the river Gyala Lindong, even approximately 
correct. Even Chetang, about 225 miles the river from Gyala, only 10,000 
feet above sea-level, ‘True that the crest-line the hills from the 25,000-feet 
peak about miles south-east Gyala the hills near Singging about 15,000 feet 
altitude, shows drop 10,000 feet; and there further drop 10,000 
feet from the Singging hills those near Pasighat 5000-feet altitude. But the 
drop the river all the way from Gyala Pasighat—185 miles—cannot more 
than about 7300 feet. 

(2) Mr. Bentinck’s paper (p. 107) the 25,000-feet peak south-east Gyala 
stated long. 90°, lat. 90° This should obviously long. 95°, lat. 
Again, Sir Thomas Holdich (p. 113) places the supposed falls 91° 17’, 
which should 94° 17’, Gyala being 94° 15’, roughly 94°, given Lieut. 
Field. Long. 91° would place the falls near Chetang (91° 45’). 


| 

Changlatse 13,600 600 100 114 
Gyala Sindong ... 8,000 2000 225 


the Table above have worked out, the basis the most recent data 
altitudes, the approximate gradual fall the Tsangpo-Dihong from its source 
Tibet its junction with the Lohit, between Kobo and Sadiya the plains 
India. the unexplored, dotted-line section from Gyala Singging the river will 
probably found drop only about 4500 feet (instead 10,000 feet), equal 
feet per mile, feet 1000; while the total mean rate fall the river 
1035 miles does not exceed 14°57 feet per mile, 2°57 1000. There nothing 
whatever abnormal either these rates fall. 

No. V.—May, 1913.] 
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regards the supposed falls, Nain Singh, quoted Lieut. Field, estimated 
the width the river near Gyala “450 feet, though deep and with moderate 
current.” This, conjunction with the estimated height the “Singi Chogyal 
cliff,” cataract 150 feet according Kinthup, and feet according Sir 
Thomas Holdich, would approximate general features the Rhine falls 
Schaffhausen (with 380 feet, height feet), or, the more probable case rapids, 
the rapids (in four sections, total length 1200 yards, total height 112 
feet) below Lake Venern Sweden. 

either case, the falls, they exist, would constitute fact not only para- 
mount geographical, but also industrial importance, for they would open 
brilliant prospect utilizing their enormous hydraulic power for generating electrical 
energy and transmitting the same the plains India. Quod est rotis. 

hoped that the surveys the Abor Expedition and after will, among 
other things, establish authentic, uniform system spelling the names places, 
rivers, etc., which, all along the from its source Gyala Sindong 
(Bentinck) Gya Dzong (Field), vary according local pronunciation hope- 
less confusion, aggravated maps the phonetic spelling European geo- 
graphers different nationalities. 


MEETINGS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1912-1913. 


Tenth Meeting, March 17, 1913, The Right Hon. Earl Curzon 


Bridger Mrs. Harriet Chalmers Adams George 
Aitken; Charles Napier Bell; Frederic William Bois; Sir Edward 
stone; Bruce Ismay; Prince Shrimant Sadashiva Rao Jiwaji; Rev. 
Arthur Captain Charles Arthur Murray Deane Prescott 
Mrs. Louise Oliver; Edward Dickson Park; George Mrs. 
Charles Henry Mrs, Violet Roy-Batty Miss Margaret 
Miss Mary Charlotte Lucy Williams; Mrs. Amy Wolfen; Miss Agnes Mary 
Wood Miss Grace Burton David Wynter; Frank McClean Howard 
Chapman. 


The meeting was Commemoration the Centenary the Birth David 
Livingstone. Address Sir Harry Johnston, 


Eleventh Meeting, April 14, Major 
Vice-President, the Chair. 


Susan Beach; Miss Edith Browne; Miss Alice 
Minna Miss Fripp; Wilfrid Armstrong Harrison, Mrs. 
Ernest Hills Mrs, Bertus Jansen; Janjore Kailasam Miss Alice Methley 
Benjamin The Hon. Mrs, Wilkinson. 


The paper read was 
“The Mfumbiro Mountains, Central Africa.” Captain Jack, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE THE MONTH. 
Additions the Library. 


EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian, 


The following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are each case written full 


Abhandlungen. Mem. (Mém.) Memoirs, Mémoires. 
Ann. Annals, Annales, Annalen. Met. Meteorological. 

Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. Proceedings. 

Com. Commerce. Rev. (Riv.) Review, Revue, Rivista. 
Comptes Rendus. Society, Société, Selskab. 

Iz. Izvestiya. Verein. 

Journal. Verh. Verhandlungen. 

k.k. kaiserlich und Zap. Zapiski. 


Mitteilungen. 


account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the nearest 
half-inch. The size the Journal 64. 


selection the works this list will noticed elsewhere the 


B.S.G. Italiana (1912): 1297-1324. Martelli. 
Ricerche geologiche geografico-fisiche nelle Sporadi meridionali. Del dott. 
Allesandro Martelli. 

Alps, K.A.W. Wien, Abt. 121 (1912): 425-458. Kober. 
Bericht tiber die Untersuchungen Tauernfenster 
und seiner weiteren Umrahmung. Von Leopold Kober. 

Alps—Gran Paradiso. Italiana (1912): 572-583. Monti. 
Secondo saggio nuove ricerche sui ghiacciai del Paradiso. limite 


climatico delle nevi prime linee della climatologia della zona glaciale del 
gruppo. Osservazioni Monti. 


Alps—Pastures. Deutsche Rundschau (1912): 401-405. Sieger. 
Forschungen der Almenregion. Von Dr. Robert Sieger. 
Austria—Alps—Lakes. Deutsche (1912): 418-428. 


Die Kartierung der Lunzer Seen. zum Atlas der Ostalpenseen und zur 
Methodik einer Von Dr. Gustav Map and 
trations. 


Cf. note Dr. researches vol. 39, 154. 
Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Brennergegend. Von Dr. Johann 


Das Klima von Innsbruck mit besonderer Riicksicht auf den Von Dr. 
Defant. 


Austria—Lower 


Jb. Zentral-Anstalt Met. (1908): Anhang, pp. 42. 
Dr. Defant. Ergebnisse der Beobachtungen des Gewit- 
terstationsnetzes den Jahren 1902 bis 1905. Maps. 
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Deutsche Rundschau (1912-13): 25-29, 49-62. Mayer. 
Der Miirzgau. Studie. Von Dr. Julius Mayer. 
Map and 

Belge Geol. (1912): Proc.-Verb., 84-89. Hasse. 
L’age géologique des barques primitives trouvées Anvers 1910-1912. Par 
Georges Hasse. 

France—Corsica. Joanne and 
Collection des Guides-Joanne. Corse, illustré. Par Philippe Leca. Paris: 
Hachette 1912. Size pp. 262. Plans, Illustrations and 
Profiles. Price fr. 

Ann. (1912): 455-458. Levainville. 
Les transformations port Par Levainville. 


Germany—Coast. Ges. Jena (1912) 15-150. Ordemann. 
zur morphologischen Entwicklungsgeschichte der deutschen Nordsee- 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Diinen tragenden Von Wil- 
helm Ordemann. Map. 

Germany—Eifel. Fliegel. 

Verhandl. Ver. preuss. (1911): 489-504. 

Zum Gebirgsbau der Eifel. Von Dr. Fliegel. 
Notisblatt Ver. Darmstadt 1911, Folge (1911): 194-201. 

der mittleren Grossherzogtum Hessen Jahre 
1910 und Vergleichung der 1901-1910. Von 
Greim. 

Ergebnisse Registrierungen des Regenfalls Norddeutschland. 
Von Hellmann. Diagrams. 

Achterwasserfahrten. Landschaftliche Skizzen von der pommerschen Bodden- 
Von Dr. Hans Stiibler. 

Nafe. 
Bau und Bild des Landeshuter Kammes und seines Vorlandes. Prof. Otto 
Nafe. (Sonderabdruck aus der Festschrift zur Feier des 200 jahriger Bestehens 
des Gymnasiums Hirschberg.) [Hirschberg, 1912.] Size pp. 176- 
224. Presented the Author. 

Germany—Thuringia. Jena (1912): 1-14. Gerbing. 
Die ehemalige Verbreitung der Slaven Siidwest-Thiiringien. Von Frau Luise 
Gerbing. 

Germany—Vistula. Deutsche Rundschau 314-324. Braun. 
Ueber die Landschaftsnatur der deutschen Von Fritz 

Holland—Geomorphology. Ned. Aardr. Genoots. (1912) 733-736. 
Ein glaziales bei Arnheim. Von Dr. Oestreich. Profiles and 
Sketch-map. 

Holland—Hillegom. Nederlandsch Aardr. (1912): 430-441. Lorie. 
Het verzonken gat Hillegom. Door Dr. Sketch-map and 


Italy—Adige Basin. Italiana (1912): 150-156. Ricci. 
Nota preliminare sulla distribuzione altrimetrica popolazione nel bacino del 
Noce (Adige). Leonardo Ricci. 

Italy—Bologna. Riv. Italiana 177-199. Bertacchi. 
Bologna Geografia. Dal Prof. Cosimo 

Italy—Coast settlements. Riv. Italiana 562-571. Dvorsky. 


osservazioni sopra sedi umane sulla costa fra Serchioe Magra. Nota 
del Dott, Viktor Dvorsky. 
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Riv. Italiana 157-162. Stefanini. 
antica idrografia dei bacini della Meduna del Colvera Friuli. 
Stefanini. Sketch-map. 

Italy—Hydrology. 
servizio regolare per previsione delle piene delle magre 
dei flume navigabili, base dati pluviometrici idrometrici. Relazione 
Prof. Giovanni Magrini. Size pp. 18. 

Bucciarelli. 

Rendiconti R.A. Lincei Cl. Se. Morali, 125-144. 
contributo alla topografia alla storia dell’ antico Lazio. Del Prof. 
Luigi Sketch-maps. 


Italy—Lombardy—Map. Riv. (1912): 313-317. Almagia. 
pit antica carta stampata della Lombardia. Roberto 

Italy—Manuscript Map. Riv. Italiana (1912): 606-613. 
proposito una carta Italia nella Biblioteca Estense Modena. 

Italy—Perugia—Karst. Riv. Italiana (1912): 142-149. Principi. 


Fenomeni carsici nei terreni Mesozoici est Perugia. Osservazioni Paolo 
Principi. 

Italy—Po. Italiana, V., (1912): 1281-1245, 1825-1344. Baratta. 
Contribuzione allo studio delle trasformazioni idrografiche del delta padano 
avvenute nel secolo xix. Del Prof. Mario Maps. 

Italy—Settlements. Riv. Italiana (1912): 281-299. Mussoni. 
sedi umane nella Conca Monterreale (alto bacino dell’ Aterno). Studio del 
Prof. Giuseppe Mussoni. Sketch-map. 

Italy—Tagliamento Valley. Mem. G., Riv. Italiana, No. 20(1912): 339-483. Gortani. 
Materiali per studio delle forme detrito coni 
deiezione nella valle del Memoria Gortani. Maps 
and 

Pieri. 

Lincei, A., Morali, etc., (1912): 145-190. 
elementi etruschi nella toponomastica toscana. Del Prof. Silvio Pieri. 


Magrini. 
Giovanni Magrini. distribuzione delle pioggie nella Regione Veneta durante 
gli anni 1909-1910, Size 6}, pp. 1291-1309. Maps. 

Norway—Glaciers. Bergens Musewms 1911 (1912): No. 15, 
Forandringer ved norske aaret 1910-11. Rekstad. 

Pyrenees. (1912): pp. 528-532. Dorvil. 
Route des Pyrénées. Map. 

See note the Journul for June, 1912, 610. 


Pyrenees—Cartography. Hist, Desoriptive (1911): Descharmes. 
Histoire cartographique des Pyrénées-Orientales. carte Roussel 
légende inédite, par Descharmes. 

Rumania—Natural Gas. 
Ueber die Gaseruption bei Von Prof. Dr. (Separatabdruck 
aus dem xlii.(1912) Band.) Size pp. 470-506. Map 
and 

Rumania—Petroleum. 
Ueber die Petroleumgebiete Vergleich mit dem Neogenen Becken 
Siebenbiirgens. Von Prof. Dr. (Separatabdruck aus dem 
(1911) Band.) Size pp. 67. Map and 

Der Plan russischen Eisenbahn Schwarzen Meer. Von Hans Rottmann. 
Sketch-map. 

L’émigration Par Albert Girard, 
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Sweden—Kames. Gletscherkunde (1912): 197-211. Ahimann. 
Map and 

Landschaftstypen. Erinnerungen den internationalen Geologen- 
kongress, 1910. Von Greim, Partsch, Seidlitz, Wagner. Die 
Lage von Stockholm. Von Partsch. 

Turkey—Albania. Rundschau (1912-13): 1-10. Kuchinka. 
Studie von Hauptmann Map. 
United Kingdom—England. Bromehead. 
diversions the Bourne near Chertsey. Bromehead. the 
Progress the Geological Survey for London, 1912. Size 

pp. 74-77. Sketch-map. 
See note the February number, 163. 

United and Hill. 
Memoirs the Geological Survey. England and Wales. Explanation sheet 
The geology the Lizard and Meneage. Flett and Hill. 
London, 1912. Size pp. viii. and Illustrations, and 
Sections. 

United Cole and others. 
Department Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Memoirs the 
Geological Ireland. The inter-basaltic rocks (iron ores and bauxites) 
vi. and 130. Maps, Illustrations, and Sections. 

United Kingdom—Isle Wight. Deutsche Rundschau 510-514. 
Zum Landschaftsbild der Insel Wight. Von Dr. Ritter Sawicki. Map. 

United Quart. J.R. Met. (1912): 253-264. Marriott. 
Results hourly wind and rainfall records Southport, 1902-1911. William 
Marriott. Diagrams. 

United Kingdom—Scotland—East Lothian. Ewing. 

Scottish Mag. (1912): (1913): 23-35. 
geographical description East Lothian. Charles Ewing. 

United Kingdom—Scotland—Geology. Peach and others. 
Memoirs the Geological Survey, Scotland. The geology Ben Wyvis, Carn 
Chuinneag, Inchbae, and the surrounding country, including Garve, Evanton, 
with petrological contributions Dr. Edinburgh, 1912. Size 
pp. and 190. Sketch-maps, Sections, and Illustrations. Price 4s. 

United Kingdom—Scotland—Geology. Edinburgh Geol. (1912): 40-48. Day. 
Some observations the Long Row and the Wasses, Arthur’s Seat. Cuth- 
bert Day. Sketch-map and 

United Kingdom—Scotland—Lakes. (es. Berlin (1912): 589-619. Merz. 
Die schottische Seenforschung. Von Alfred Merz. 

United Kingdom—Survey. Ordnance Survey. 
Report the progrees the Ordnance Survey March 31, 1912. London, 1912. 

See review the January number, 55. 

United Smith. 

The ancient and modern Trent. Bernard Smith. (Reprinted from Memorials 


Sketch-maps and Illustration. 


Cf. paper the same writer Journal, vol. 35, 568. 
United Kingdom— Wales. Osborn. 
Mem. Manchester Lit. and ((1911-12): No. 16, pp. 10. 


note the submerged forest Llanaber, Barmouth. Osborn. 
Sketch-map, Section, and Illustrations, 
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China’s treasures. Frederick 
China—Canals. Mag. (1912): 931-958. King. 


The wonderful canals China. King. Sketch-map and 
China—Language. 
nouvelles expressions Chinoises. Chang-sha, 1912. Size 3}, 

pp. 100, 

China— Languages. Ollone. 
Mission d’Ollone, 1906-1909. Langues des peuples non chinois Chine. 
Par Commdt. d’Ollone, Capt. Fleurelle, Capt. Lepage, Lieut, 
Boyne (pp. des peuples non chinois Chine: quatre 
dictionaires Lolo Miao Tseu, dressés par d’Ollone avec concours 
Monseigneur Guébriant (pp. 302). Paris: Leroux, 1912. Size 
Maps. Presented the Vicomte 

China—Shantung. Moule. 

North China Asiatic (1912): 1-31. 
T’ai Shan. Moule. Plans and 
This sacred Chinese mountain lies Western Shantung. 

China—Yunnan. Pao (1912): 565-653. Chavannes. 
Documents historiques relatifs Li-Kiang. Par Edouard 
vannes. 

Chinese Empire—Tibet—Lhasa. National Mag. (1912): 959-995. Chuan. 
The most extraordinary city the world. Notes Mecca the 
Buddhist Faith. Dr. Shaoching 

India—Himalaya. Scottish Mag. 13-17. Workman, 
Some Notes 1912 expedition Siachen, Rose Glacier, Eastern Kara- 
koram. Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman. 

India—Survey. Stein. 
Annual Report the Survey India, Frontier circle, 1911-12. 
Sir Aurel Stein. Peshawar: Anand Sons, 1912. Size pp. 
xxxiii.and 16. Map, Plan, Sections, and Illustrations. Presented the Author. 

See note vol. 40, 330. 

Malay Archipelago—Borneo. Chernik. 
Musée Pierre Grand prés Académie Imperiale des Sciences St. 
vi., 1912.) St. Petersburg, 1912. Size pp. 49-95. 
Russian. 

Malay Archipelago—Ceram. Ned. (1912): 776-802. Napjus. 
Aanteekeningen betreffende het eiland Ceram Seran. Door van Hecht 
Napjus. 

Malay Archipelago—Telegraphs. Oosterbeek. 

voorgenomen verbetering van het Nederlandsch-Indische tele- 
graafnet. Door Gerdes Oosterbeek. Map. 
See note Monthly Record, ante. 


Philippines—Indian corn. Sherard and Edwards. 
Corn Culture the Philippine Islands. Sam under the direction 
(Philippine Islands, Bureau Agriculture, Bulletin No. 23, 
1912.) Manila, 1912. Size pp. 36. Diagrams, and 
trations, 

Philippines—Rice. Conner. 
Rice culture the Chas. Conner. (Philippine Islands, 
Bureau Agriculture, Bulletin No. Manila, 1912. Size pp. 
40. Sketch-map, Diagram, and 

Kallinikof. 
Kallinikof. Our extreme North-East. (Supplement vol. the 
‘Memoirs Hydrography.’) St. Petersburg, 1912. Size 10} pp. ii. and 
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Zap. Imp. G.S. Statistics (1912): pp. viii. and 174. 
Données statistiques sur décomposition ethnique population Sibérie, 
répartition des leur langue leurs familles. (Résultat 
dépouillement spécial des matériaux premier recensement population 
Essai d’une division provinces phyto-géographiques. Par 

Roman Studies 79-109. Calder. 
Colonia Caesareia Antiocheia. Calder. 

Turkey—Asia-Minor. Jerphanion. 

Deutsche Rundechau 524-535, 545-561. Banse. 
Osten Mesopotamiens. 1908.) Von Ewald Banse. 

Map and 
AFRICA. 

Abyssinia. Castro and Guidi. 
Lincoln Castro. Compendio delle Leggi dei Fetha Nagast”). Sulla 
traduzione italiana del Prof. Guidi, con commenti note sulla procedura vigente 
costumi nell’ Abissinia. Livorno: Belforte C., 1912, Size 54, pp. 
and 164. 

Africa—Communications. Deutsche Rundschau (1912-13): 66-77. Hennig. 
Afrikanische Ost-West Ueberlandbahnen. Von Hennig. 


Algeria—Morphology. Ann, Joly. 
Titteri, structure, son modelé. Par Joly. and Sections. 
Titteri mountainous district forming the southernmost member the Tell” 
the Algerian Atlas. 
Basutoland—Dunes. South African Science (1912): 49-51. Stanley. 


Note the Thaba Bosigo sand-dunes. Hardy Stanley. Dia- 
grams and 


Belgian Congo—Katanga. 
Commission spéciale Katanga. Rapport sur d’un service carto- 
graphique Katanga. Par Bon. Béthune. Brussels, 1911. Size 

Central Mouvement (1912): 424-426. Schwetz. 
vents lac. Par Dr. Schwetz. 

See note the January number, 67. 

Congo river—Navigation. Mouvement (1912): 667-671. 
des passes bas Congo. 

Congo river—Zoology. Ansorge and Boulenger. 
Annales Musée Congo. Zoologie—Série Poissons recueillis dans 
Brussels, 1912. Size 11, pp. 28. Sketch-map and Illustrations. 

Dahome—Geology. G., B.S.G. Paris (1912): 254-262. Garde. 
géologique nord-sud Niger Savé, travers Dahomey septen- 

Egypt—Cotton. Ferrar and Hurst. 
Ministry Finance, Egypt. Survey Department Paper, No. 24. The effect 
water the cultivation cotton. Experiments made during 1911. 
Ferrar and Hurst. Cairo, 1912. Size pp. viii. and 54. Maps and 
Diagrams, 

Egypt—Historical. Cairo Se. (1912): Bates. 
History the Eastern Libyans, Oric Bates. 


Report the Mariout district. Weedon, Maps. 


q 
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Egypt—Weather and Mortality. Cairo Sc. Craig. 
Meteorological factors mortality Cairo and Alexandria. Craig. 
Diagrams. 

Eritrea—Agriculture. Chiovenda. 
Ministero degli Affari Esteri; Monografie Rapporti Coloniali 19. colle- 
zione dei cereali della Colonia Eritrea, presentada dal Governo all’ Esposizione 
Internazionale Torino del 1911. Relazione del Prof. Emilio Chiovenda. Rome, 
1912. Size 6}, pp. 58. 

French Equatorial Africa—Magnetism. Bruel. 

G., Paris (1912): 229-240. 
Déclinaisons observées Afrique équatoriale frangaise essai carte des 
isogones janvier 1908. Par Bruel. Mape. 

French Equatorial Mornet. 

See note the Monthly Record, March, 1913, 283. 
French Equatorial Africa—Railway. Mornet. 
Renseignements Afrique Frangaise (1912): 393-399. 

German East Africa. (1912): 566-573. Jaeger. 
Geographische Forschungen Gebiet von Deutsch-Ostafrika. Von 
Fritz Jaeger. 

German East Africa and Uganda. Schlobach. 

Deutsches Kolonialblatt (1912): 1041-1047. 
Deutsch-Ostafrika. Die Vermarkung der deutsch-englischen Ruanda-Grenze 
1911. Von Major Schlobach. 


Kamerun. (1912): 545-566, 625-641. Hutter. 
Neu-Kamerun. Von Hutter. and Diagram. 

Madagascar. G., B.S.G. Paris 285-296. Lacroix. 
pays des Béryls (Madagascar). Par Lacroix. 

Treaty. Armatte. 

Questions Diplomatiques (1912): 611-621. 
délimitation franco-espagnole Maroc ses conséquences. Par Armatte. 
ap. 

Sahara—Geology. B.S. Belge (1912): 90-120. Stainier. 

Sahara—Janet. Renseignements Col., Afrique (1912): 
L’Oasis Djanet. Par Lieutenant d’Artillerie Ardaillon. 
and Diagram. 

Senegal. G., Paris 241-253. Legrand. 
Fouladou. Par René Legrand. 

South Africa—Cape Colony. South African 68-76. Henkel. 
The indigenous high forest situated the divisions George, Knysna and 
Humansdorp, Cape Province. John Spurgeon Henkel. 

See note the Monthly Record, ante. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
(1912): 720-722. Allen. 
The probable recent extinction the musk-ox Alaska. Allen. 


Canada—Nova Piers. 
and Nova Scotian Se. (1911-12): 99-125. 


Brief account the Micmac Indians Nova Scotia and their remains. Harry 
Piers. 


Canada—Prince Edward Island—Geology. 
and Nova Scotian Se. (1911-12): 


The geological age Prince Edward Island. Lawrence Watson. 
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Pan American Union (1912): 542-548. Currier. 
Discovery historic manuscript Mexico. Dr. Charles Warren Currier. 
Facsimile and Portrait. 

The MS. that the unpublished Cronica Nueva Cervantes 
Salazar (begun 1559), lately discovered Spain Mrs. Nuttall. 
Mem. Cient. Antonio Alzate” (1911): 215-222. Caballero. 

Notas sobre norte del Estado Michoacén. Por 
Caballero. 

Pico Tancitaro, Por Ezequiel 

Mexico—Phytogeography. Ochoterena. 

Mem. Cient. Antonio (1911): 171-181. 
Memoria sobre las plantas deserticas mexicanas. Por Prof. Isaac Ochoterena. 


Mexico—Tabasco. B.S. V., (1912): 467-481. Gonzalez. 
Situacion, extension, limites del Estado Tabasco. Por Pedro Gonzalez. 
North America—Seismology. Boese. 


Ueber die Ursache der letzten grossen Erdbeben von Kalifornien und der 
Kiiste von Guerrero, Mexiko. Von Dr. Boese. 


United States—Cartography. Lowery and Philips. 
Library Congress. The Lowery collection. descriptive list maps the 
Spanish within the present limits the United States, 
Woodbury Lowery. Edited with notes Philip Lee Philips. Washington, 
1912. Size 104 pp. and Portrait. 

The notes have not always been brought date, under map 
1512 there long quotation from written before the discovery 
Waldseemiiller’s original (exactly copied but reference whatever 
the latter. 

United Lawson. 

The recent fault scarps Genoa, Nevada. Andrew Lawson. Diagram 
and Illustrations. 

See note the March number, 287. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine and Chile—Railway. Willis. 
Obras Publicas, Argentina (1912): 

Seccion cordillerana del ferrocarril trascontinental San Antonio Argen- 

tina Valdivia Chile. Informe Bailey Willis. Maps and 

Argentine and Chile—Railway. Willis. 

Ferrocarril trascontinental internacional San Antonio oeste Argentina 
Valdivia Chile. Por Bailey Willis. 

Bolivia—Languages. Créqui-Montfort and Rivet. 
Rivet. (Extrait Journal Socicté des Américanistes Paris, Nouvelle 
série, tome Paris, 1912. Size pp. 317-337. 

Brazil. Lloyd and others. 
Twentieth Century Impressions Brazil: its history, people, commerce, 
industries, and resources. Reginald Lloyd, Feldwick, Delaney, and 
Arnold Wright. London, Lloyd’s Greater Britain Publishing Co., 1913. 
Size 124 94, pp. 1064. Sketch-map and Illustrations. Price net. Presented 
the Central Railway Brazil. 

Brazil—Ethnology. Deutsche Rundschau (1912-13): 115-120. Koch-Griinberg. 
Auf neuen Wege Nordbrasilien. Von Dr. Theodor Koch-Griinberg. 
trations. 

note Journal, vol. 39, 400, 
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Rivet. 


Affinites Tikuna. Par Rivet. (Extrait Journal Socicte des 
Américanistes Paris, Nouvelle série, tome 1912.) Paris; 1912. Size 


The Tikunas dwell both banks the upper Amazon. 
British Anderson. 


Forests British Guiana. General Report the forests the easily accessible 
districts the colony. Wilgress Anderson. Published the Direction 
His Excellency the Governor. Georgetown: Department Lands and Mines, 
Size pp. iv. and 56. Map. 

Detail reports special districts are also being issued. 


Dutch Guiana—Corantyn. Ned. Aardr. (1912): 442-514. Kiiyser. 
Verslag der Corantijn-Expeditie (19 Juli 1910-1 April 1911). Door 
Map and 

Dutch 

eerste uit Nederland naar Suriname gezonden landmeters (1667). Door 
Mulert, Sketch-map. 


plaatsbepaling van eenige punten Suriname. [Door kapt-luit. 


L’Océanie frangaise Canal Panama. Par Goulven. 
South America—Languages. Rivet. 


Les Familles Nord-Ouest Sud. Par Rivet. 
(Extrait Tome 1908-1910.) Paris, 1912. Size 
West Indies—Haiti. Seismological America (1912): Scherer. 
Great earthquakes the island Haiti. Scherer. Sketch-map. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


New Guinea, Dutch. Ned. Aardr. Genoots. (1913): 
exploratie van Nieuw-Guinea. Map. 
The map shows the results recent exploration the south coast rivers Dutch 


territory. 

river. G., B.S.G. Paris 263-269. Danes. 
capture haute Flinders. Par Dr. Danes. 

Deutsche Rundschau (1912-13): 10-19. Imhoff. 


Der letzte Vulkan Samoa. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Vulkans 
auf Savaii. Von Dr. Imhoff. 


POLAR REGIONS. 
Antarctic. Bruce. 


Ueber die Fortsetzung des antarktischen Festlandes zwischen Enderby-Land, Coats- 
land und Grahamland sowie das Vorhandensein von Von Dr, 
William Bruce. Edinburgh, 1910. Size pp. Map and Illustrations. 

Arctic—Eskimo. Porsild. 
Ueber einige Geriite der Eskimo. Zur Methodik der Studien iiber primitive 
Von Morten Porsild. (Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie). Berlin, 1912. Size 64, pp. 600-623. 

Greenland—Exploration. Belge (1912): 245-256. Pergameni. 
Par Charles Pergameni. Sketch-map. 

Geer. 
geological excursion Central Spitzbergen. Gerard Geer. Stockholm, 
Size 5}, pp. 24. Maps, and Sections. 

connection with the visit the International Geological 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Time. 
Projet d’Organisation d’un Service International Présenté, nom 
Bureau des Longitudes, Conférence internationale Par Ch. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Limnology. Halbfass. 
Die Stand der Seenforschung. Topographie, Hydrographie, 
Geologie der europaischen Seen. Von Halbfass. Berlin, 1912. Size 
pp. 72. Sketch-map and 

Meteorology—Atmospheric electricity. Budge. 

South Africa 395-404. 
‘On the variation the value the atmospheric electrical potential with the alti- 
tude. Douglas Rudge. Diagram. 

Meteorology. Quart. J.R. Met. (1912): 265-273. Dines. 
Some long-period fluctuations the Trade Winds the Atlantic. Dines. 

Meteorology—Rainfall. Rhodesia Sc. Assoc. (1911): 57-85. White. 
Rainfall Tropical Areas and variations observed corresponding the changes 
the moon phases. Franklin White. 


Oceanography. Monaco, No, 249 (1912): pp. Grein. 
Mitteilung iiber photographische Lichtmessungen Meer. Von Klaus 
Grein. 

See note the March number, 290. 
Oceanography—Apparatus. Grein. 
Océanographique Monaco, No. 242 (1912): pp. 56. 

Eine elektrische Lampe zum Anlocken positiv phototaktischer Seetiere. Von 
Klaus Grein. 

Oceanography—Arctic Ocean. Helland-Hansen and Nansen. 

Skrifter Christiania, 1912: No. 12, pp. 90. 

The sea west Spitsbergen the oceanographic observations the Spits- 
bergen expedition 1910. Helland-Hansen and Fridtjof Nansen. 
Maps, Sections, and Diagrams. 

Oceanography—Sea-floor. Ann. (1912): 385-392. 
géologie fond des mers. Manche Atlantique Nord. Par Paul Lemoine. 

Oceanography—Sea-water. Manuelli. 

Com. Talassograf. Italiano, Mem. (1912): pp. 14. 

Sul rapporto solfati-cloruri nell’ acqua mare. Per dott. Antonio Manuelli. 
Oceanography—Thermometer. Feruglio. 
Com. Italiano, Mem. (1912): pp. 34. 

termometro rovesciamento Richter tavole per Ver dott. 
Giuseppe Feruglio. 

Phytogeography. (1912): 165-176. Pavillard. 

Essai sur nomenclature phytogéographique. Par Pavillard. 


Phytogeography—Rhubarb. Hosseus. 


Die des offizinellen Rhabarbers und die geographische Verbreitung 
der Rheum-Arten. Von Dr. Curt Carl Hosseus. (Separatabdruck aus der Osterr. 
botanischen Zeitschrift,” Jahrgang 1911, Nr. 12, und Jahrgang 1912, Nr. 1.) 
Vienna, 1911. Size 54, pp. 14. 


Sand. Great Britain (1912) 742-752. Phillips. 


Electrical and other properties Sand. Charles Phillips. 

and Diagrams. 
Seismology. Sc. Progress (1912) 239-250. Davison. 
The death-rate Earthquakes. Dr. Charles Davison, 
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Soil-Temperature and Vegetation. Petermanns (1912) 253-257. 
Die Erdbodentemperatur ihren Beziehungen zur Entwicklung der Vegetation. 
Von Dr. Naegler. Diagram. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. Terrestrial (1912): 97-101. Bauer and Peters. 
Magnetic declinations and chart corrections the Atlantic Ocean according 
the observations board the Carnegie, June, 1910, March, 1911. 
Bauer and Peters. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. Terrestrial (1912): 141-144. Bauer and Peters. 


Magnetic declinations and chart obtained the from Batavia 
Manila and thence Suva, Fiji, November, 1911, June 
Bauer and Peters. 


Terrestrial Deutsche Rundschau (1912): 578-579. Krebs. 


Die alteste Angabe der magnetischen Missweisung Europa, festgestellt auf 
Grund der neuesten Berechnungen Deklination. Von Wilhelm 


Tides. Progress (1912): 1-12. Love. 
‘Tides and the rigidity the Earth. Prof. Love. 

Valley-forms. Petermanns (1912) 277. Philippson. 
Der glaziale Taltrog. Prof. Dr. Alfred Philippson. 


vortex rings and the direct conversion Frank 
Perret. 


Phenomena. American Sc. 329-333. Perret. 
The flashing arcs: volcanic phenomenon. Frank Perret. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Anthropogeography. Philadelphia (1913): 16-39. Chisholm. 
Malthus and some recent census returns. Geo. Chisholm. 


Anthropogeography—Man and Oceans. (1912): 601-615. Eckert. 


Die wirtschaftsgeographische und handelspolitische Bedeutung der Weltmeere. 
Von Eckert. 


Riv. Italiana (1912): 338-854, 530-537, 584-605. 
Viaggi oriente occidente (Sec. VIII.) del Fratello Francesco 
Maria Siro (Carmelitano scalzo) secolo Antonio Gorla Portalbera 
(Pavia). Memoria del Dott. Pietro Donazzolo. 

Historical—Cicero. ltaliana (1912): 38-90, 97-141. Lorenzi. 
Cielo, Terra nelle opere filosofiche Tullio Ricerche 
Arrigo Lorenzi. 

Cornelis Heemskerck. Aanteekeningen van Ijzerman. 

Historical—Munk Hudson Bay. Rolf. 

Arkiv for Matematik (1912): No. 29, pp. 
Les observations Jens Munck dans baie d’Hudson 1619 1620. Par 
Bruno Rolf. Sketch-map. 
Historical—Tides. Riv. Italiana (1912) 200-283. Revelli. 


trattato della marea Jacopo Dondi. Memoria del Prof. Paolo 
similes and 


Includes reprint the original text. 
Historical—Vespucci. Vignaud. 


Americ Vespuce. son nom Nouveau-Monde. Par Henry 
Vignaud. (Extrait Journal Société des Américanistes Paris, Nouvelle 

See note the Monthly Record, April, 392. 


Donazzolo. 
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History Cartography. Hist. (1911): 285-313. Vidier. 
Vidier. Facsimile. 

Man the Tropics. Lyde. 
L’Homme Blanc Tropical. Par Lyde. (Extracted from Revue 
internationale, 355-363.) 

Discusses the question acclimatization with special reference Northern 

Australia. 

Die kartographische Darstellung der Von K.Closterhalfen. Map. 


Die Generalisierung yon Gemeindekartogrammen Von 
Prof. Dr. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Columbus. Pan American Union (1912) 556-577. Deschamps. 


Resting place the remains Columbus. Don Enrique Deschamps, 
Portrait and 


Radde. Radde and Hahn. 
von Dr. Radde Biographie Dr. Radde’s. Verfasst 
von Hahn. (Die Sammlungen des Kaukasischen Museums, Band VI., 1912.) 
Tiflis, 1912. Size pp. [In Russian and 
German. 


NEW MAPS. 


EUROPE. 

British Isles—England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 
Sheets published the Director-General the Ordnance Survey from 

map 
Large series; printed colours and folded cover, flat shects. 
Special map Folkestone and Dover District. paper, 1s. mounted 
linen, 28. mounted sections, 28, 6d. 

6-inch maps 
Revised quarter-sheets, with contours blue. Price 1s. each. 
Berkshire, sheets. Hampshire, sheets. Lancashire, sheets. Yorkshire, 
sheets. 

Revised, with houses stippled, and with areas. Price each. 
Berkshire, sheets. Carnarvonshire, sheets. Denbighshire, sheets. Flint- 
shire, sheets. Lancashire, sheets. sheets. Oxfordshire, sheets. 
Surrey, sheets. Westmoreland, sheets. Yorkshire, sheets. 

Stanford, Ltd., London Agents.) 


AFRICA, 


East Africa Protectorate. Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Nyeri, East Africa Protectorate. Surveyed under the direction the Director 
Surveys, East Africa Protectorate. 1909. Drawn the Ordnance Survey 
Southampton, and printed the War Office, 1913. London Agents: Stanford, 
Ltd. Sifton, Praed Fisher Unwin. Price 2s. net each sheet. 
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AMERICA, 


British Columbia. Department Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
British Columbia. Scale 1,125,000 inch 17°75 stat. miles. sheets. 
Victoria, Department Lands, 1912. Presented Aitkin, Esq., Chief 


This advance copy useful general map British Columbia, showing rail- 
ways constructed, under construction, and projected, the various railway systems being 
distinguished different colours. Amongst other information will found indicated 
land recording offices, mining recording offices, post offices, Hudson Bay Co.’s Posts, 
mining camps, Indian villages, missions, telegraph lines and offices. There hill- 
shading, but heights are given figures. inset maps are given, one the 
world showing British possessions, and another Canada showing railway connections. 
map four sheets, measuring altogether inches. 


Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Sectional Map Canada. Scale 190,080 inch stat. miles. Sheets 14, 
Pincer creek, revised December 1912 69, Moosejaw, revised December 
1912; 70, Moose mountain, revised December 1912; 164, Morley, revised 
December 1912; 262, Yellowhead, revised October 10, 1912. Ottawa: 
Department the Interior, Topographical Surveys Branch, 1912. Presented the 
Department the Interior, Ottawa. 


United States. Hotchkiss and Thwaites. 
Map Wisconsin showing Geology and Roads. Hotchkiss and 
Thwaites. Scale 380,160 inch stat. miles. Wisconsin Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey, 1911. Presented the Superintendent Public 
Property, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Based work the present State Geological Survey, the former State Geological 
Survey 1873-9 under Chamberlin, and other available information. The geo- 
logical features are shown usual colour-tints and symbols, and interesting geological 
sections through the State different directions are given below the map. red line 
shows the principal roads travelled the survey parties. 


GENERAL. 
Compass Card. Fergusson. 
Percentage Compass for Navigators, Surveyors, and Travellers. John 


Fergusson, London: Longmans, Price, sheet 
unmounted, 6d. Presented the Publishers. 


Fergusson’s division the circle has become fairly well known since 
was first applied the graduation theodolite some years ago. The above 
design for card the same principle. The circle divided into 
octants, and shows glance the course percentage measures, such north 
per cent. east, which would mean that the departure the course the rate 
miles cast 100 miles north, yards east 100 yards north. This per- 
centage division effected the principle the tangent 45° being equal 
radius, and the intersection the divisions these eight tangents with the circle 
mark the percentage divisions. There outer circle percentage cosines, and 
inner one showing degrees and the ordinary manner. Mr. Fergusson’s system 
dividing the circle ingenious, and for certain purposes should possess decided 
advuntages over the ordinary time-established method for instance, with this compass 
card the navigator can ascertain once the difference latitude and departure 
without reference any special tables. 


World. Morgan. 
Trade and Industrial Map the World Mercator’s Projection. Showing the 
location and production the world’s primary products, the chief railway and 
steamship services, cables, and wireless telegraph with inset maps show- 
ing the British Dominions and India. Edited Ben Morgan, 
and London: Johnston, Ltd., [1913]. Price, mounted rollers and 
varnished, 21s. Presented the Publishers. 


general wall map, measuring inches, mounted rollers and varnished. 
Political divisions are shown colour, and means communication, principal natural 
products, and other information indicated. 
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World. Philip. 
Philip’s Panama Canal Route Globe. London: George Philip Ltd., 

small varnished globe, inches diameter, simple wire stand, roughly 
mounted and coloured. 


World. Wieser, 


Die Weltkarte des Albertin Virga aus dem Anfange des XV. 
der Sammlung Figdor Wien. Herausgegeben von Franz Wieser. 
bruck: Heinrich Schwick. Festgabe des k.k. Ministerums fiir Kultus und Un- 
terricht fiir den VIII. deutschen Geographentag Innsbruck 1912. 


This photographic facsimile interesting early fifteenth-century map 
the world, taken from the original manuscript the possession Dr. Albert 
Figdor, Vienna. The original coloured drawing parchment, measuring 
374 inches 17} inches, The map itself circular form, and, like others about 
the same period, shows with fair accuracy the basin the Mediterranean and sur- 
rounding countries which occupy about central position, around which are roughly 
sketched the coasts Africa. Arabia, India, China, and the northern parts Europe 
and Asia. side towards the neck the parchment circular calendar with 
the signs the zodiac, and moon and tables the right and left sides 
it, while the border and corners are filled with elaborate designs and embellishments, 
Dr. Franz Wieser, under whose charge the publication has been carried out, has 
written exhaustive description and criticism the map, which appears the same 
portfolio, and with which will also found, for the sake comparison, photograph 
the map the world the Medici Atlas the Laurentian library Florence, 
and copy the moon calendar from the same atlas. 

Little seems known the author, but certainly was Venetian, and the 
map bears the inscription, 141: albirtin diuirga fezit uinexia.” The last 
figure the date now illegible, but seems have been either one five; 
and from careful consideration the map itself, Dr. Wieser has come the 
conclusion that was the latter. 


CHARTS. 

Admiralty Charts. Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, 

Charts and Plans published the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, from 
March toApril Presented the Hydrographer, Admiralty. 
New Guinea—No. 2050, England, south coast: Approaches Spithead, 4s. 2515, 
Scotland, west coast: Mull Cantyre Ardnamurchan, 4s. 1819, Ireland, west 
coast The Shannon, sheet from the entrance Carrigaholt, 3501, Baltic, 
Gulf Approaches Nyustad (Nystad, Lyuperte (Lyperto) Verk- 
nes (Verknas), 4s. 1074, Bermuda islands: Approach Grassy bay and 
island, 3s. &67, Bermuda islands: From the Narrows Hamilton, 4s. 3591, 
Japan: Iburi wan Uchiura wan (Volcano bay), 2s. 16, Japan, Inland sea: 
Kobe and Osaka Sakai ko) Plan Aji kawa guchi erased, 
2s. 2265, Japan, Inland sea: Kobe and Hyogo bays, 2s. 


(J. Potter, Agent.) 


Atlantic, North, and Mediterranean. Meteorological Office. 
Monthly Meteorological charts the North Atlantic and Mediterranean, April, 
1913. Meteorological Office, Price 6d. each. Presented the 
Meteorological Office. 

Indian Ocean. Meteorological 
Monthly Meteorological charts the Indian Ocean, April, 1913. London: 
Office, 1913. Price 6d. each. Presented the Meteorological 


N.B.—It would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
which have been established the Map Roon, all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 
will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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